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A WORD TO THE DEAFENED SUBSCRIBER 


RDINARILY at least half of the material in each number of the VoLta 
Review is devoted to the hard of hearing, their problems and entertain- 
ment, but in July this will not be the case. From the fifth to the tenth 
of that month, the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will hold a program meeting in San Francisco, and in honor of 


that occasion, almost the entire contents of the July Votta Review will pri-. 


marily concern the deaf child. This does not mean that the number will be 
of no interest to deafened readers—the two fields overlap at so many points 
that each has a very great deal to offer the other and besides, the July News- 
Letter will contain an account, by the Federation Secretary, of the most 
interesting and valuable field work ever accomplished by the Federation. 

In August, the hard of hearing will have the lion’s share of the space. 
But the chief purpose of this editorial is to announce that in the early fall 
the VoLta Review is to begin the publication of a series of articles whose value 
to the deafened of this country could hardly be over-estimated. In coopera- 
tion with the various organizations for the hard of hearing, it will present, 
during successive months, the stories of the different leagues, clubs and guilds. 

These stories will be given in chronological order, beginning with the 
New York League, which was organized in 1910, five years ahead of any 
other group, and continuing with the Boston Guild, the Chicago League, the 
leagues in Los Angeles, Newark and San Francisco, and so on through the 
years, with the struggles, personalities, handicaps and victories of each set 
of organizers. 

There will be much to learn from these stories, both for those who are 
working actively in similar organizations, and for those who are anxious to 
have such work begun in their own communities. From the work of these 
local groups, the power of the Federation has grown up, and their history 
is its history. We are glad to hold out to our readers the promise of these 
important papers. 


THE LEXINGTON AVENUE ARTICLES 


S announced in May, the special material in the Deaf Child section this 
A month was contributed by the Lexington Avenue School, New York 

City, of which our President, Dr. Harris Taylor, is Principal. Four of 
the papers were written by regular teachers in the school, and speak for 
themselves of the educational opportunities offered the boys and girls enrolled 
there. The fifth paper, by Dr. Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University, bears 
further testimony to the progressive spirit which animates the institution, for 
it shows that the management, not content with the use only of methods tried 
and proven by expert teachers of the deaf, has enlisted the active interest of 
workers prominent in the general field of education. Whether this particular 
experiment, explained by Dr. Gates proves a success or not, there can be no 
doubt that the keeping in touch with educators of children (not just one 
division of handicapped children, but childhood at large) and the constant 
comparing of results in schools for the deaf with results in ordinary public 
schools, will go a long way toward enabling us to place the deaf child more 
nearly on an educational par with his hearing fellows. 
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MOSTLY ABOUT WILLIAM, GEORGE AND BEN 


DwicHt HotTcHKIss 


“In that delightful land which is washed by 
the Delaware’s waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn 
the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream 
the city he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is 
the emblem of beauty, 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the 
streets of the forest, 

As if they would fain appease the Dryads 
whose haunts they molested.” 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ILLIAM, you see, came first, 

and that was about the year 1683. 

You will think of William Penn 
constantly when you visit Philadelphia 
this summer, not only because his name 
is linked inseparably with the city’s in 
history and tradition, but because you 
will see his mind in the plan of the city 
and his image in bronze and stone in 
conspicuous and sundry places. That 
was a graceful thing for the city to do, 
to put a mammoth figure of him on the 
tower of City Hall, from which van- 
tage point, we fondly believe, he still 
guides the destiny of the city he 
founded. 

What he feels up there is beyond 
conjecture. What he sees—well, when 
a man has built a city which in turn has 
built a nation, he has learned to be calm; 
but Penn, looking today, sees puzzling 
developments in the flats of South Broad 
street. He remembers a swamp; but 
last summer an army of workers began 
filling in, constructing canals, streets, 
buildings, a stadium, making a strange 
wonder-city out of the flats. It is not 
a secret to anyone, unless it be to Penn 
himself, that Philadelphia is observing 
the 150th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion. 

You will visit the Exposition as a 
matter of course. It is not the purpose 
of this sketch to descant upon its at- 
tractions, but to picture, with a small 
amount of background, those of the city 


proper. 


Reverend Ericus Biorck, coming from 
Christiania, now Wilmington, Delaware, 
to assist Pastor Rudman at Old Swedes 
Church some years ago wrote: “We 
went up to Philadelphia, a clever little 
town.” And Pastor Rudman was of 
the same opinion, apparently, for he 
wrote to a friend of “ a clever town, 
built by Quakers, whose population is 
very thin and scattered, all along the 
river shore.” 

That was in 1700. A common pic- 
ture of the city today, as it is imagined 
by young students of history, is one of 
solemn men in broad, black fedoras and 
solemn women in bonnets, saying “thee” 
and “thou.” But the Quakers today in 
Philadelphia are very small, though 
respected, minority. The archaic speech 
is met with now and then, and in an 
age of careless slang is beautiful to 
hear, but Quakers have for generations 
dressed in the prevailing mode. The 
“little town,” too, is gone, surrendered 
to a horde of almost two million within 
the corporate limits of the city. It may, 
however, be none the less “clever.” 

The modern city is one of baffling 
contradictions. A throbbing industrial 
center, where hard-headed business men 
manufacture one-twenty-fifth of all the 
American-made goods, Philadelphia yet 
can thrill over the possession of an old 
structure known as Independence Hall. 
A city of fabulous real estate values, 
it still can set aside and preserve intact 
a beautiful park of 3500 acres. The 
country’s second port, it still can close 
its shops and amusements on the Sab- 
bath and go to church. 

In Philadelphia, the old vies with the 
new. Lovers of the modern admire the 
massive skyscrapers that are changing 
the face of the city. Gray faced brick 
and granite are replacing the red brick 
of former days. No longer would a 
visitor write, as Lowell did when he 
came to Philadelphia in 1845 with his 
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“MORE THAN TWO AND A QUARTER CENTURIES OF CONTINUOUS 
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Photograph by Philip B. Wallace 
WORSHIP HAVE 


HALLOWED OLD SWEDES 


young bride: “My cheeks are grown so 
preposterously red that I look as if I 
had rubbed them against all the brick 
walls in the city.” 

The new is present throughout the 
city, but it is the old that is in the af- 


fections of the people. It may be the 
towering new hotels, the modern docks, 
and the graceful span of the new sus- 
pension bridge across the Delaware, the 
longest in the world, that Philadelphians 
speak of with pride. It is the city’s 
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“THE STORY OF INDEPENDENCE HALL IS TREASURED IN THE HEART OF AMERICA” 


ancient shrines and the tiny little streets 
here and there, miniature pictures of 
the older Philadelphia, that they love. 
The shades of many illustrious men 
dwell in the city and walk the streets 
where ancient white arched doorways 
still beckon invitingly to the passerby. 


To tell the story of these men and the 
buildings which they frequented is, in a 
surprisingly true sense, to repeat the 
history of our country. 

In Fairmount Park, west of the 
Schuylkill River, stands the first brick 
house erected in Philadelphia. Built in 
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1682, it was for several years occupied 
by Penn and his family. Its original 
site was Letitia Street near the Dela- 


ware. Transplanted, it has lost the in- 
tangible something given by  perma- 


nency; but its plain front and sloping 
roof, its shutters and well worn door- 
step, suggest the earlier Philadelphia. 
The house, the style of which is wholly 
English, was a model for future build- 
ers. Its prototype can be found today, 
inhabited, a part of the modern city. 

In the light of Penn’s character, it is 
not difficult to understand his choice 
of “Philadelphia” as a name. Sacred 
history reveals a Philadelphia in Asia 
Minor, celebrated for having been the 
seat of an early Christian Church. The 
Indian name for the place is said to 
have been Coaquenaku, translated “a 
grove of tall pines.” 

With such a beginning, it is not sur- 
prising that noble churches came to be 
erected in the city’s infancy. More than 
two and a quarter centuries of continu- 
ous worship have hallowed Old Swedes, 
at Swanson and Christian streets. The 
venerable walls of the ancient place 
breathe out the holy essence of long 
service. Tombstones in the surround- 
ing graveyard date as far. back as 1709. 

Christ Church is not so old as Old 
Swedes, but it is richer in associations. 
The present building, minus the steeple, 
was completed about 1714. Ten years 
later, Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
managers of a successful lottery to raise 
money for the steeple. Now with ‘a 
sizeable church and steeple, it was fit- 
ting to have a bell. A Captain Budden 
made himself famous by importing not 
one but a chime of eight from Eng- 
land, presenting them as a gift; and 
for this generosity, it was arranged 
that the bells should be rung whenever 
his ship, the Myrtella, should come up 
the Delaware. The bells and steeple are 


highly prized by the present worship- 
pers at the church, as also are a flagon 
and chalice presented to the congrega- 
tion by Queen Anne, in 1708. 
Benjamin 


Franklin was sometimes 
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seen at Christ’s. Washington, during 
his years in Philadelphia, attended the 
church regularly, occupying a pew which 
President Coolidge will this year occupy 
on Independence Day. Washington’s 
friend, Robert Morris, lies buried in the 
adjacent yard. 

Franklin may be said to have been the 
second founder of the city. His head 
and hands—he was a printer before the 
days of linotypes and multiple presses— 
were continually at work on plans for 
civic betterment. To vary slightly a 
famous utterance: “If walking the street 
with a bun in each hand and _ being 
snubbed by a pretty girl will make a 
Franklin, then God give us more buns!” 

Admirers of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which stands in ivied dignity 
west of the Schuylkill, do not always 
know that Franklin was its founder, 
He is still very much of a presence at 
the University—a kind of patron who 
holds young men to the paths of indus- 
try, frugality, and temperance. But it 
is doubtful that the practical Franklin 
would approve of dormitory courts so 
entrancing that students prefer them to 
their books. 

Franklin founded the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, also, and that amazing insti- 
tution, the Saturday Evening Post. It 
is said with a touch of whimsy that 
there are few worthwhile things in 
Philadelphia which Franklin did not 
think of first. 

The period of the Revolution fur- 
nished Philadelphia with a priceless stock 
of historical legends. Although Boston 
started the war with a tea party, it was 
Philadelphia that played the really dra- 
matic role. Who can view the chaste 
tower of grand old Independence Hall 
without a new understanding of the tre- 
mendous drama enacted there those hec- 
tic years? The story of the Hall is 
treasured in the heart of America. And 
no less has the Liberty Bell, resting 
upon a dais within the tower, become a 
national possession. 

Nearby is Congress Hall, seat of the 
Nation’s Congress during the formative 
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“IT IS DOUBTFUL THAT THE PRACTICAL 
COURTS SO ENTRANCING THAT THE STUDENTS PREFER THEM TO THEIR BOOKS” 


years between 1790 and 1800, when 
Philadelphia was the capital. Here 
Washington was inaugurated President 
for a second term in 1793, and Adams 
four years later. The building now is 
an historical museum, and of much in- 
terest because of a rare collection of 
colorful paintings depicting chronologi- 
cally the history of the United States. 
Carpenter’s Hall, in a small court on 
lower Chestnut street, was the meeting 
place of the First Continental Congress 
in 1774, and three years later a con- 
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FRANKLIN WOULD APPROVE OF DORMITORY 


vention, of which Washington was a 
member, deliberated here for four 
months to produce the Constitution. 
Washington at this time was the guest 
of Robert Morris, whose house still 
stands on Germantown Avenue somewhat 
out of the way of travelers and not 
often visited. It is, however, well pre- 
served and an excellent model of the 
Colonial home of the better type. Mor- 
ris had been the financier of the Revo- 
lution. While accepting no_ political 
office after the war, he was influential 
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as a friend of the General. He and 
Mrs. Morris were charming people and 
dominated the society life of the city 
during these years. 

In this .connection, the story is told 
of a call made upon the Morrises by the 
Chevalier.de La Luzerne and the Prince 
de Borzlie, two of the many French no- 
bles who found American soil, at this 
time of the French Revolution, more 
healthful than French. Tea drinking 
was then, as it always has been, popu- 
lar in Philadelphia. The Prince, too 
polite to refuse, drank twelve cups of 
Mrs. Morris’ tea before his friend the 
Chevalier charitably notified him to put 
his spoon across the top of his cup when 
he had enough. 

When Washington returned to Phila- 
delphia as President, the Morrises gra- 
ciously surrendered their house com- 
pletely to him. Here he entertained lav- 
ishly, making these years red-letter ones 
socially. His generous hospitality is 
a tradition of the city, but equally well 
remembered is an entry in his carefully 
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“THE ARNOLD MANSION STANDS IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, ITS EXTERIOR LITTLE ALTERED, 
BUT IT HAS SUFFERED IN DIGNITY” 


kept accounts of this time: “Pd for 
President to see Elephant $1.75.” 

Soon after Washington eclinguiabal 
his office and returned to Mount Ver- 
non, Robert Morris was thrown into 
prison for debt. Here he languished for 
years, in fact, until his death in 1807. 
His fall is one of the most spectacular 
and, in many respects, the saddest that 
history has to record. No blame was 
attached to Morris himself. It was an- 
other case of putting too much trust in 
associates. Washington, to his great 
credit, remained a steadfast friend of 
Morris until his own death. 

Another family of Philadelphia which 
came to grief in this period was the 
Shippens. Soon after the evacuation of 
the city by the British, a dashing Ameri- 
can general, not old, not young, but 
handsome and well favored, came to take 
command. The war had not told on 
him. He was a gay spirit and was 
sought after socially. He, too, began 
seeking, and was not long in showing 
his preference for Peggy Shippen. He 
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“AT WALNUT LANE, A BRIDGE STRETCHES ACROSS THE DOME OF THE LITTLE 
WISSAHICKON VALLEY IN A SINGLE, GRACEFUL SPAN” 


paid her ardent suit. Edward Shippen, 
her father, looked with disfavor upon 
him because of his extravagance, but 
yielded, and Peggy and Benedict Arnold 
were married amid great splendor. The 
innocent suffer with the guilty, and when 
Arnold’s treachery was shortly brought 
to light and the disillusioned Peggy re- 
turned home, her own city refused to 
harbor her. 

The Arnold mansion, Mount Pleasant, 
was at once confiscated by the govern- 
ment. After active hostilities had ceased 
and before the treaty of peace, it was 
occupied by Baron von Steuben. It 
stands today in Fairmount Park, its ex- 
terior little altered by the years, but it 
has suffered in dignity. It is a res- 
taurant. 

The Revolution gave distinction to 
Germantown, then a separate community 
but now an integral part of Philadel- 
phia. Here was fought one of the 
fiercest battles of the war, and several 
old houses, best known of them the 


Chew House, still show the marks of 
bullets. The newer Germantown is a 
section of artistic homes, a part of that 
beautiful suburban development that en- 
folds Philadelphia today. 

You will not fail to visit the famed 
Wissahickon Creek, which extends 
through Germantown and Chestnut Hill. 
It is reached by a drive out the Park- 
way, past the growing walls of the new 
art museum and through lower Fair- 
mount Park, a beautiful ride in itself. 
Along the Wissahickon, great trees lean 
over the placid waters of the lower re- 
gion, as the road bends and slopes under 
cliffs of fern and evergreen. At Wal- 
nut Lane, a concrete bridge stretches 
across the dome of the little valley in 
a single, graceful span. The wild upper 
regions of the creek are accessible only 
to equestrians and “footers.” 

Edgar Allan Poe lived in Philadel- 
phia from 1838 to 1844 and occupied 
for two years of his stay the little three- 
story brick cottage on Brandywine street 
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near Seventh and Spring Garden. Here, 
in one of the upstairs rooms, according 
to tradition, “The Raven” was written. 
The house is still used as a dwelling. 

Time has worked changes upon Phil- 
adelphia, but in the modern city we still 
find much that is unusual. Romance 
has not departed from the docks with 
the disappearance of sailing vessels, and 
one finds it where the ships are tied 
up along Front Street. A _ ferry-boat 
trip across the Delaware, through lanes 
of ships, is an absorbing adventure. A 
ride down the river to Wilmington and 
return, past League Island and the ship- 
yards, is a little world cruise. 

And, of course, the city has its for- 
eign quarters. Here is a Little Italy 
where colorful stalls line the streets 
and the world moves very informally. 
Here a Little Greece, where the “for- 
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eigner” feels it would be necessary to 
turn inside out to read the show window 


signs. There is a Little China. “Col- 
ored” sections exist. The city is cos- 
mopolitan. 


In the center of the city, at the inter- 
section of its two principal streets, rises 
the huge bulk of City Hall. William 
Penn, riding its lofty tower, faces 
Treaty Park where, soon after he had 
obtained his grant of land from the 
English crown in settlement of a debt. 
he set a new precedent by dealing fairly 
with the Indians. The Penn of the 
statue is stiff of posture and stern, but 
in the dead of night, when stragglers on 
Broad and Market streets below are 
few, he must, as he scans his city and 
recalls its rich history, relax a little 
and smile the smile of pride. 





THE SEER LOOKS AT DEAFENED FOLKS 


A Play in Three Parts Given by the Teachers of the Muller-Walle School in 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE following little play is entirely 

original and was given as an en- 

tertainment for the closing night 
of the winter practice classes for lip- 
reading, by the teachers of the Muller- 
Walle School, at the Speech Readers 
Guild, Boston, Massachusetts. 

No special stage setting is required, 
but the costumes worn in Scene 1 and 
Scene 3 should be as attractive as pos- 
sible. 

It is not necessary to use the exact 
wording as given here, in fact, it is the 
local humor that cannot be reproduced 
that will make the “hit.” 

As the play was given before an au- 
dience of deafened people, a uniformed 
page was detailed to write brief topics 
and clue words on the blackboard. 

Cast: 
The Crystal Gazer, 
Samantha Brown, Spinster, 


Elisha Black, Just back from Alaska, 
Representing the past. 
Teacher of the “Subtile Art” of Lip- 
Reading, 
A Former Pupil, 
A Prospective Pupil, 
Representing the present. 
The “Vision of the Future” 
Three Young People to Demonstrate 
the Marvelous Inventions, 
The Page, 
Representing the Future. 


Scene 1 


Enter The Page, wearing a white and 
yellow satin costume consisting of 
short trousers, cape thrown over one 
shoulder, cap with large feather, white 
stockings and low shoes with buckles. 
Makes low bow and writes on the 
blackboard : 

















The Seer Looks at Deafened Folks 
Scene One—The Past—Bluff Mistakes 


(Page steps to one side, but remains 
on the stage throughout the play, step- 
ping forward at intervals to write clue 
words. ) 

Enter The Crystal Gazer, wearing a long 
flowing robe of yellow (cheese cloth 
or any soft material) with yellow 
headdress made of cardboard, both 
decorated with gold stars and cres- 
cents. She carries in her left hand a 
“crystal” covered with a silken cloth. 

The Crystal Gazer: I am the seventh 

daughter of a seventh daughter. I 

was born on the seventh day of the 

seventh month. I have power to see 
the past, the present and the future 

(at this point she removes the silk 

cloth and discloses the “crystal.” She 

motions over it with her right hand.) 

I am now looking into the past. 

(Pause). I see a number of people 

and many of them are deaf. These 

deaf people seem to be divided into 
three groups. The first group detach 
themselves from other people and re- 
main by themselves. They are very 
sensitive and sad. They do not min- 
gle with other people because they 
make so many mistakes and are afraid 
people will laugh at them. The sec- 
ond group I see are using large in- 
struments of some kind which they 
hold to their ears and people come up 
and shout into them. They call these 
instruments ear-trumpets. The third 
group is trying to carry on a conver- 
sation with other people. They are 
pretending that they are not deaf. 
They bluff and make mistakes. I see 
two of these people coming toward 
me, and over their heads I see bluff 
and mistakes. One is a man, the 
other is a woman.- They have not 
seen one another for a great many 
years. Meanwhile both have become 
deaf, but they are trying to hide their 
deafness. from each other. Now they 
meet and talk together. They are al- 
most here, so you will see for your- 
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selves what these two words, bluff 
and mistakes mean. (Crystal Gazer 
steps back on the stage.) 

Enter Samantha Brown, holding a letter 
in her hand. She wears a silk dress 
in the style of about 50 years ago, a 
black cap and little side curls. Sa- 
mantha sits and reads letter, then 
speaks. 

Well, here is a letter from my olc 
friend Elisha Black. I haven’t seen 
him for years. We used to go around 
together once. Ah me! I suppose I 
might have been Samantha Black once. 
(Reads.) He says he is coming here 


tonight. (Rises.) Dear me! I 
wonder if I look all right. I hope I 
can hear what he says: He doesn’t 


know that I am deaf. 

Elisha, entering. Wears a large over- 
coat, fur cap, high boots and a large 
black beard. 

Well, well, my dear Samantha, my old 
friend. 

Samantha: Yes, Elisha, how well you 
are looking. 

Elisha: Oh, yes, yes. 
zled.) 

Samantha: I am so glad you came to 
see me. 

Elisha: Oh no, 
puzzled.) 

Samantha: How long it has been since 
we went to school together. 

Elisha: Oh yes, I think so. 

Samantha (aside): Why, I think he is 
deaf too, poor Elisha. 

Elisha: You are as handsome as ever, 
Samantha. 

Samantha: Oh, yes, I know it. (Elisha 
puzzled.) Where have you been all 
this time? 

Elisha: Hey. 

Samantha (louder): I say, where have 
you been all this time? 

Elisha: Oh, I have been to far off 
Alaska. 

Samantha: Where? 

Elisha: Alaska, Alaska. 

Samantha: Ask whom? 


(Samantha puz- 


no. (Samantha more 
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Elisha (aside): Poor Samantha! I won- 
der if she is deaf too. (Louder.) 
I said Alaska. 

Samantha: Oh, Alaska! 
it cold out there? 

Elisha: Oh yes, a whole bag full of it. 

Samantha: A bag full of what? 

Elisha: Not a bag full of what, but a 
bag full of gold. (Shows a small bag 
of dust.) 

Samantha: Oh, gold! I said cold. (Rub- 
bing her hands and shivering.) 

Elisha: Oh, cold! I said gold. Say, 
are you deaf? 

Samantha: Well, yes, I am a little hard 
of hearing. 

Elisha: So am I. Just a little. Say, 
Samantha, now that I have come back 
rich, can you give me a little hope? 


Did you find 


Samantha: Home—If you are rich, why 
should I give you a home? 

Elisha: I said hope, hope. (Writes 
hope in the air.) 

Samantha: Oh, hope. I thought you 
said home. (Writes ome in the air.) 
But I can change it to hope. 

Elisha: Oh, Samantha, hope and home 
look just the same to me. 

Scene 2 
The Page writes on the _ blackboard: 
Scene 2.—The Present. 

The Crystal Gazer (Steps forward, un- 
covers the crystal and looks into it): 
I am now looking at the present. I 
see a great many changes. [ still see 
many deaf people, but oh, what a 
change! I see some of these peo- 
ple carrying nice looking little in- 
struments which they call earphones. 
They seem to be having a happy 
time talking with their friends. I see 
other deafened people listening over 
the radio and enjoying music, ser- 
mons and lectures—things they have 
not been able to enjoy for years. 

But wait—I see something else—it 
is very strange, very wonderful. These 
people carry no instruments, but they 
talk together, although they cannot 
hear what is said. I see over their 





heads two very strange words, they 
are growing larger and larger, more 
and more powerful. These words are 
“Subtile Art.” (Page points to these 
words on the blackboard.) I do not 
know what these strange words mean, 
but I see a woman approaching. She 
says she is a teacher of this “subtile 
art” and she will explain what these 
words mean. (Crystal gazer steps 
back. ) 

Enter Yeacher—A moment later two 
young women appear, one is a former 
pupil of this teacher, the other a 
friend she is bringing to study this 
“subtile art.” (All are dressed in 
present day styles.) 

Former Pupil (addressing the teacher) : 
I have come to tell you about the 
wonderful progress I am making in 
lip-reading. You remember I told 
you that my father did not believe 
that it was possible for anyone to 
learn to read lips. He always told me 
that I was wasting time and money. 
I could never get him interested. 
Well, last night something occurred 
which made him change his mind. 

Teacher: I always told you that some 
day you would surprise your father. 
But tell me what happened. 

Pupil: We were sitting in the library, 
reading, when father was called to the 
telephone. As I could see his profile 
from where I sat, the first thing | 
saw was my name; naturally I felt 
interested and watched carefully. I 
understood every word father said. 

Teacher: Do you remember the first 
time I gave you an exercise to read 
from the profile, how surprised you 
were to learn that it is possible to 
read a speaker’s lips from different 
angles? 

Pupil: When father came back to the 
table, I repeated what he had said. 
He looked at me and said, ““Why, how 
did you hear me?” I replied, “I did 
not hear you, but I saw what you 
said.” He was so surprised that he 
said, “Well, there must be something 
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in. lip-reading after all, and I want 
you to take Miss Brown, our new 
office girl who is becoming hard of 
hearing, right down to your teacher, 
and enroll her as pupil for a course 
of lessons.” 

(Introduces Miss Brown to teacher 
and they arrange for lessons. In the 
conversation that follows, all remarks 
addressed to Miss Brown, the pros- 
pective pupil, should be either written 
down for her or she might use an 
earphone, thus emphasizing the dif- 
ference between a conversation car- 
ried on by means of lip-reading and 
one where every word has to be writ- 
ten down or shouted into an ear- 
phone. ) 

Scene 3 

Page steps forward and writes on the 
blackboard : 

Scene 3—The Future—Wonders, 
Marvels; Strange Devices; The Vision 
of the Future. 

(Crystal Gazer steps forward and 
uncovers the crystal.) 

Crystal Gazer: I am now looking into 
the future. I see wonderful things, 
marvelous things. I see all sorts of 
wonderful strange devices for hard 
of hearing people. I cannot see them 
very plainly, for they are all wrapped 
in a “rosy mist.” But here comes 
one—she is the “Vision of the Fu- 
ture” and she tells me that she will 
explain to you these marvels which I 
see only dimly. 

Enter the Vision of the Future. (She 
wears a long rose-colored flowing 
robe, and, draped over her head, a 
rose-pink veil thrown back from her 
face. ) 

Vision of the Future (slowly and with 
impressive gestures) : I am a vision of 
the future. I see very wonderful, 
marvelous things. I see deaf persons 
in different parts of the country talk- 
ing with one another by means of a 
wonderful instrument which is called 
the radio-telephone. They do _ not 
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hear, but they see each other’s faces 
in mirrors that are attached to the 
telephones, and thus are able to read 
each other’s lips. I see two people 
using such telephones; one is in Hol- 
lywood, California, and the other is 
in Chelsea, Massachusetts. If you use 
your imagination, you can see how 
they communicate with each other. 


(Enter two demonstrators, each carrying 


a toy telephone and wearing strange 
fantastic costumes such as have never 
been seen before. In these costumes 
crepe paper may be used effectively. 
It adds to the setting if the costumes 
are of different colors which harmon- 
ize as a whole. Light colors should 
be used. The two toy telephones, 
which should not be too small, should 
have small round mirrors fastened 
on the receivers. The conversation 
is seen, not heard. The Page may 
either write the word radio-telephone 
on the blackboard or hold up the 
word written in large letters on card- 
board. ‘The demonstrators then carry 
on a brief conversation. The conver- 
sations in Scene Three are not writ- 
ten out, as they should be all “local 
hits.” The demonstrators must be 
careful always to face the audience 
and speak slowly. It is more effective 
if the person who receives the mes- 
sage repeats it to the audience before 
she replies. All the conversations in 
Scene 3 are intended to be fantastic 
and unreal to show what possibilities 
the future holds. In the telephone 
conversation, for example, the person 
in Chelsea, Mass., invited the person 
in Hollywood, Cal., to fly over to at- 
tend an entertainment at the Speech- 
Readers Guild in Boston on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. ) 


Demonstration with telephone. 
Exit the two demonstrators. 


Vision of the Future: I see another won- 


derful invention. I see people receiv- 
ing telepathic messages through the 
air. Each person wears a small disk 
on which are the numbers from 1 to 8 
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and a small hand that moves around. 
When the hand points to a certain 
number it means that someone wishes 
to communicate with the wearer. 
Now if you will use your imagina- 
tion once more, you will see how she 
receives this message. 


Page shows the word Mental Telepathy. 
Enter demonstrator, wearing disk. 


(The disk is made of white cardboard 
about six inches in diameter. Hand 
and numbers are black. The demon- 
strator holds a pocket flashlight con- 
cealed in her sleeve and when this 
flashes mysteriously it is a signal that 
someone wishes to communicate with 
her. She then whirls the hand of the 
disk around until it stops, say, at 
Number 5. This tells her that her 
friend Miss L———— wishes to com- 
municate with her. What is the 
message? She whirls the hand of the 
disk around again and receives the 
message through mental telepathy. She 
repeats the message to the audience.) 

Exit demonstrator. 

The Vision of the Future: 1 see still 
another marvelous invention. Per- 
haps more wonderful, more marvelous 
than all the others. It is called a 
mirrorscope. Small enough for each 
person to carry around, it reflects all 
the news of the world. ( Pause.) Now 
once more I beg you to use your im- 
agination. (Pause.) Three people will 
appear before you. Each holds one of 
these wonderful mirrorscopes. Watch 
the expression on their faces as they 
see the news pictures in the mirrors. 


Page shows the word mirrorscope. 


(Enter the three demonstrators, each 
one holding a hand mirror, covered 
with cloth or paper to match gowns, 
so that only the glass is visible. They 
stand facing the audience. As they 
look into the mirrors, their faces must 
register surprise, wonder, horror, etc. 
as they tell the audience the news they 
see. 


Demonstrators step to one side. 
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Vision of the Future steps forward: To 
what will all these changes lead us? 
As all the world is riding in automo- 
biles and airships, then will come the 
time when feet will be only an encum- 
brance. As all the world will com- 
municate by means of the radio, the 
mirrorscope, etc., then will all the 
people be on common ground. Then 
there will be over all the earth such 
beneficient organizations as this one, 
the Speech-Readers Guild, of Boston, 





IN MEMORIAM: MRS. F. E. KENDALL 


The Columbus League for the Hard of 
Hearing is in mourning because our dear, 
lovable Mrs. F. Ella Kendall has passed 
away. 

In the fall of 1923 when afternoon classes 
in lip-reading were formed at the Y. W. 
C. A. Mrs. Kendall was one of the first to 
join. She gave up a trip to Florida that 
winter that she might stay and enjoy the 
class. When she knew that she must leave 
us she said, several times, “Dear old Wed- 
nesday Class!” 

Upon joining the League in 1923 Mrs. 
Kendall immediately followed a suggestion 
that she subscribe to the Votta Review. 
She eagerly read every number from cover 
to cover, thus obtaining a broad view of 
national activities. 

The following spring when the Washing- 
ton Conference was announced she said, “I 
want to go to Washington with you; but 
why isn’t our League a constituent body of 
the Federation?” I replied, “Simply be- 
cause we have no money to pay our dues. 
We haven’t even a roof over our heads 
that we can call our own.” Quick as a 
flash she said, “I want our League to carry 
that banner and wave our colors at the 
Conference, and I am going to start a fund 
for the necessary dues by giving $10.00 
right now.” In less time than it takes to 
write it the other eleven members of the 
class had more than subscribed the full 
amount. It was through her belief in us 
that we had the courage, without a penny 
in the treasury, to join the Federation. 

After the Columbus League was big 
enough to rent a club room, Mrs. Kendall 
gave, without stint, not only money but 
her time, her strength and herself toward 
making it as attractive as possible. Every- 
thing that she touched bore the stamp of 
her personality. 

Her life among us, her charming person- 
ality, her sweet spirit of cooperation, will 
ever remain a source of inspiration to us, 
and we shall endeavor to live up to the high 
ideals that she cherished for us. 

—Ida H. Wilson. 

















THE SECRET OF HER VICTORY IS “KEEPING 
ON KEEPING ON” 


LaurA Davies Hot 


a EEPING on keeping on’”—how 
much it means in the final 
reckoning! The time comes 

when the pathway is all shrouded in 

darkness, when there seems to be no 
outlet, when the future holds nothing 
to draw us on, when hope and ambition 
seem to have died together and the 
easy thing would be just to drop out 
of the race and let the world go on 
without us. But we can’t do that. 

There’s Life. We can’t intentionally 

take that, that is most of us can’t, no 

matter how great the temptation may 
be. It chains us to the task. 

There’s no standing still, either. We 
must go on somehow, somewhere. But 
how? Where? When we find our- 
selves at that point there is this con- 
solation: there is always light enough 
to see the next step. We can take that 
and then another and another, until, 
by and by, the darkness begins to lift 
and the old love of life comes back to 


bring hope and ambition with it. Yes, 
we can “keep on keeping on” when 


there seems nothing to keep on for, 
just because we can’t stop. Then when 
brighter days come, as they always do, 
how glad we are that the necessity 
was upon us. That is the message 
contained in the life story of Mrs. 
Alice Marks Dolman, of the West Sub- 
urban Hospital at Oak Park, Ill. 

Due to an injury, she was severely 
deafened while a young college girl. 
She realized, even at the outset, that 
she must continue her college course 
or “sink into complete oblivion and 
despondency.” She chose to do the 
former. Had she known all the dis- 
couragements she would have to face, 
could she have done it? Mercifully she 
did not know. She had light only for 


the next step and she took it and con- 
tinued to take the step just before her 
all along the way, although she was 
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SHE WAS ALMOST AT THE QUITTING 
POINT MANY TIMES 


almost at the quitting point many times 
before the coveted sheepskin was hers. 

A year after her graduation she was 
married to Dr. Joseph Dolman. | 
think that must have been one of 
those marriages of perfect understand- 
ing on the part of the husband of a 
deafened woman. Dr. Dolman not 
only understood but he had that clear 
vision which saw the way through to 
victory and he helped her to see it. 
“It was after my marriage,” she says, 
“that I discovered there was much I 
could do to bring cheer to others— 
that I was not the only one in need of 
help. I went with my husband into 
the poorer homes and did what was 
within my power to help him relieve 
suffering.” That was victory. Her 
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eyes were transferred from her own 
need to the greater need of those 
about her, and in comparison her own 
dwindled until it was no longer the 
biggest thing in her life. It was 
merely a condition to be met, 

She learned her lesson well in the 
nine happy years of her married life. 
Then came the ‘next crisis. This time 
it was the death of her husband, and 
“the world went black” to her again. 
But again the blackness was not so 
intense that it obscured the next step. 

After returning to her father’s home 
she entered Purdue University to 
study for her master’s degree. While 
there she was offered the position of 
assistant in bacteriology, and, with 
the assurance that her friends had 
faith in her, she accepted it. This led, 
later on, to the position of instructor 
in Home Economics at Purdue and 
still later to a place on the faculty of 
the state college of Oregon. 

As the wife of a physician she had 
always been much interested in hospital 
work. So when the opportunity came 
she resigned her position as a teacher 
and returned to her home town to be- 
come dietitian of one of the hospitals 
there. This work held her for years. 
Later, with her accumulated experience, 
she went to Oak Park as director of 
dietetics at the West Suburban Hos- 
‘pital. This task still claims her in- 
terest and her love. “It has been a 
source of very great happiness to me,” 
she says, “to see my department grow 
into larger usefulness and to know 
that in the face of a tremendous handi- 
cap I have been able to be of some 
little service in the world.” 

So she has briefly summarized for 
us the outstanding events of her life 
struggle. The crises she has _ passed 
over with little comment. The vic- 
tories she has mentioned in a matter- 
of-fact way which gives little intimation 
of their cost. She has left us to read 
between the lines the humiliating ex- 
periences, the deprivations and disap- 
pointments as well as the perseverance 
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hind that outward calm. “My sister’s 
handicap of growing deafness,” she 
writes from her home in London, “has 
been such a sorrow to all of us and 
her success such a pride. Knowing 
her as I do I know the sorrow in her 
life, for she is extremely fond of people 
and charming conversation. She loves 
nature and knows the flowers of the 
woods and the songs of the birds which 
she can no longer enjoy. As I look 
back upon her life, I do not see any 
spectacular episodes, only undemonstra- 
tive courage and bravery in meeting 
some of the rebuffs which come very 
easily to the deafened. Her love of 
‘folks’ and her joy in doing for them 
has always been a pleasure to her. * * * 
She is an encouragement to anyone who 
is deafened in her quiet way of ‘just 
keeping on keeping on.’”’ 

She has studied lip reading and found 
it helpful. Even before she took it up 
in a systematic way she had formed the 
habit of watching the speaker’s mouth 
and gained much which would have 
been lost otherwise. 

Her artistic nature has 
outlet in many ways. Water colors, 
china painting and. wood carving are 


‘some of the lines in which she has done 


excellent work. Her love of good mu- 
sic has been partially satisfied by the 
Victrola and the radio. All of these 
things have helped her to fill in the gap 
which her deafness imposes. 

The lives of men and women speak 
to us, when we come to know them, in 
the dominant trait of their characters. 
They may speak in terms of radiant 
joyousness, of calm peacefulness, of 
wavering uncertainty, of moody silence, 
of bitter rebellion or any other of a 
hundred diverse traits. In the briet 
glimpse we have had of Mrs. Dolman, 
her life seems to say to us, “Go on, 
in the best way that you can. Take the 
next step, whether you feel like it or 
not,”” and that is true heroism. 
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‘ 
and courage required to keep going on, — 
Her sister has given us an apprecia- 
tive little glimpse of the heroism be- 
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EVERY DOG HAS HIS KNIGHT 


Joun A 


HERE came a lull in the conver- 
sation and Henry amused him- 
self by glancing idly through 

the Votta Review on the table. Sud- 
denly he stopped and concentrated his 
attention on an article that had caught 
his eye. 

“Well, well,” he remarked, “I see that 
he is after you again. But what is this 
about dogs and pineapples ?” 

“Take another look,” I suggested. “It 
isn’t a ‘he’ this time; it is-a young 
lady.” 

“So it is, so it is,’ remarked Henry, 
after a closer look. “You certainly are 
losing your grip with advancing years 
when a young lady enters an argument 
between you and a dog, or dogs—and 
takes the side of the dog.” 

“And she isn’t the only one,” I ad- 
mitted sadly. “I’m beginning to be- 
lieve that every dog has his knight. I 
think it was Henry Ward Beecher who 
made the assertion that a complete fam- 
ily should include a grandmother, a baby 
and a dog. Grandmothers have disap- 
peared, or, rather, can no longer be dis- 
tinguished from their daughters and 
grand-daughters; babies, too, are losing 
favor in many quarters; but dogs, if I 
may judge from the reaction to certain 
of my remarks, still retain their popu- 
larity.” 

“But what started the argument, any- 
way?” inquired Henry. “I do not re- 
member your saying anything deroga- 
tory concerning dogs.” 

“I merely spoke of dogs incidentally,” 
1 explained. “I was commenting on 
the manifest inconsistency in raising a 
hue and cry over the sacrifice of ani- 
mals for food, while saying nothing 
in defense of the fruits and vegetables. 
I insisted that the milkweed and egg- 
plant had just as much right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness as the 
cow and hen.” 

“That point is well taken,” agreed 
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Henry, “but where does the dog enter?” 
“Why,” I explained, “in the excess 
of my feelings I mentioned, casually, 
how animals were pampered, using the 
dog as an example; and I went on to 
inquire if any one had ever seen a 
fashionably dressed lady leading a pine- 
apple by a golden chain or taking one 
for an airing in her limousine. The 
pineapple, I insisted, had just as nice 
instincts and a whole lot bigger soul 
than any dog that ever snapped at one’s 
heels—a mean, low, contemptible trick 
of which no pineapple would be guilty.” 
“T see,” said Henry. “That’s why this 
young lady intimates that you have 
known only low, mean, contemptible 
dogs; not high-minded, generous, and 
intelligent animals such as her own.” 

“Exactly. But I wasn’t generalizing ; 
I was merely comparing the pineapple, 
an average pineapple, to this mean, low, 
heel-snapping dog.” 

“Well, for that matter,” said Henry, 
“even if you had been generalizing con- 
cerning dogs, and in a tone of disap- 
proval, you would have been in excellent 
company. The dog, to use the English 
generic term for the quadruped of the 
domesticated variety of Canis, is spoken 
of in terms of positive abhorrence in 
both the Old and the New Testaments.” 

“That is true,” I agreed, “and even 
to this day when we wish to imply that 
some one is utterly ruined and worth- 
less, we say that he has ‘gone to the 
dogs.’ The Egyptians held the dog in 
reverence, but this was undoubtedly due 
to their lack of knowledge of the su- 
periority of the pineapple. And things 
are coming to a fine pass when a daugh- 
ter of New England, a descendant of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, forsakes the au- 
thority of the Old and New Testaments 
to follow after the strange gods of the 
Egyptians.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of fine dogs,” 
declared Henry. 
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“I admit that,” I said. “But the 
point is that there are plenty of low, 
mean, contemptible dogs also.” 

“I can support that theory with the 
evidence of scars upon my own person,” 
admitted Henry. 

“Why,” I insisted, “one of our neigh- 
bors right here in Washington, a Mr. 
Coolidge, was presented with a dog al- 
most the duplicate in outward appear- 
ance of the animal owned by this young 
lady. But the resemblance proved to be 
outward only, for this dog of which I 
speak not only snapped at the heels ot 
the visitors to Mr. Coolidge’s home, but 
actually went so far as to sink his teeth 
into convenient ankles.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Henry. “I 
read about that. And they finally sent 
the dog to a military camp nearby, think- 
ing the Marines might be able to reform 
him. He has shown no improvement 
either in manners or intelligence. The 
Marines use a technical term in describ- 
ing his condition: they say he is a 
bonehead. He hasn’t sense enough to 
chew his food; and he will eat anything. 
Just to keep his teeth in practice he 
will eat wood. And once he swallowed 
a bone so large that he almost strangled 
to death.” 

“The same dog,” I said. “Think of 
comparing him to the noble pineapple. 
I am in no position to speak officially for 
Mr. Coolidge, but I venture to assert 
that no pineapple presented to him ever 
behaved in such a disgraceful manner 
or caused him so much annoyance and 
embarrassment.” 

“Perhaps not,” Henry conceded, “but 
I have encountered some pretty bad 
pineapples, too. I wouldn’t say that 
pineapples are not more easily spoiled 
than dogs.” 

“While there are bright and _ intelli- 
gent dogs,” I asserted, “the pineapple, 
too, is a lot smarter than you might 
think. And, for that matter, even 
among the animals, the dog has no mo- 
nopoly on intelligence. Did I tell you 
that the cat at the New England School 
of Speech Reading in Boston left the 


building and never returned, insulted be-— 


cause it happened to see Miss Staples 
come in with a mousetrap?” 

“No,” said Henry, “but it sounds 
plausible.” 

“Sometimes, too, dogs are given 
credit for more judgment than they 
actually possess,” I contended. “John 
Greenleaf Whittier had a Scotch collie 
of which he was very proud, as most 
New Englanders are of their dogs. This 
collie was named Robin Adair, Mr. 
Whittier thinking the air Scotch, when 
as a matter of fact it is Irish. 

“IT never knew that before,” admit- 
ted Henry. 

“No? Well, according to the story, 
a visitor, soon after learning the dog’s 
rame, seated himself at the piano and 
sang “Robin Adair.” When the song 
was finished, the dog came over and 
offered his paw. He was attentive to 
the man for the rest of his stay at 
the Whittier residence. Both he and 
Mr. Whittier assumed that the dog, 
knowing his name was Robin Adéair, 
took the song as a compliment to him- 
self.” 

“That 
Henry. 

“Don’t you believe it,” I told him. 
“I’m sure in my own mind that the dog 
thought the singing a form of howling 
and felt complimented at what he con- 
sidered to be the guest’s attempt to 
converse with him in his own lan 
guage.” 

“Even so, he was clever,” declared 
Henry. 

“A toadstool that makes you think it 
is a mushroom is clever, too,” I said, 
“but it doesn’t get any praise for its 
intelligence; nor a green apple when it 
persuades you that it is ripe.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “I cannot help 
but feel myself that if the young lady 
had devoted as much attention to the 
training of a nice young man, the results 
might have been much more worth 
while. True, her dog, Bobs, will run 
and bring her mail, but a young man 
would do that, too.” 


sounds reasonable,” said 
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“He'd do more than that,” I said. 
“He would write her letters, and I 
doubt very much, clever as Bobs is, that 
he will ever be able to do that.’ 

“She says Bobs runs to her when 
he is hurt,” Henry continued, “but a nice 
young man would do that, too; and just 
as quickly as Bobs does.” 

“Oh, you can see she is prejudiced,” 
I insisted. “Look there where she speaks 
of Bobs running around without a col- 
lar. Suppose you or I, or some young 
man tried that with her! I suppose men 
are more or less jealous of the amount 
of attention given to dogs by these 
charming young ladies, but aside from 
that, there are many strong reasons for 
friendship between men and dogs. I like 
dogs. In fact, I pride myself upon the 
fact that, knowing their faults, I still 
like them. That, it seems to me, is the 
strongest test of any friendship.” 

“It is,” admitted Henry. “That’s why 
people speak so highly of my friendship 
for you.” f 

“There is much in even low, mean, 
contemptible dogs that parallels my own 
character,” I continued, passing over 
his remark. “They possess, all of them, 
a natural love of ease; they'd much 
rather have some one provide their home 
and meals for them, than go out and 
earn them for themselves. They have no 
pride in accepting such charitv. They 
know that it is a lot simpler to sit on 
a porch beside a young lady in the even- 
ing and look their gratitude than it is 
to get out in the hot sun of midday 
and eatn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. Men, too, are natural 
vagabonds.” 

“Speak for yourself, John,’ was 
Henry’s only comment. 

“Yes, sir,” I declared, positively, “a 
dog is only a dog, but a pineapple—Do 
you know, Henry, there are more than 
60,000 uses for a pineapple? And all 
of them delightful! Merit wins in the 
long run,” I argued, “and the pineapple 
is constantly growing in favor. Why, 
the very clothing styles for men and 
women reflect its growing popularity. 
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The Prince of Wales himself is sponsor- 
ing the “Pineapple weave.” 

“Thanks for the buggy ride,” hummed 
Henry, softly. 

“Oh, perhaps I am a trifle too hard 
on the dog,” I confessed, sensing his 
sarcasm. Dogs do, no doubt, fill an 
empty place in man’s life.” 

“They do,’ agreed Henry; “espe- 
cially “Hot Dogs.’ ” 





FULL CREDIT FOR LIP-READING AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University has issued 
a new catalogue outlining the courses of 
study to be given this summer. Among five 
new courses added to the curriculum two 
pertain to lip-reading. The teacher of both 
is Miss Olive Whildin, of Baltimore. 

The first course is for teachers of hard 
of hearing children. It includes speech work 
and auricular training in addition to the 
regular work in lip-reading, for Miss Whil- 
din is convinced that training in speech is 
badly needed by most children whose hear- 
ing is deficient. 

The second course is lip-reading for the 
deafened themselves. It is designed to aid 
hard of hearing adults in carrying on their 
work and in assisting others similarly han- 
dicapped. A noteworthy feature of this 
course is that due college credit is to be 
given for it. Dr. Jacob Reighard, of the 
University of Michigan, has for some time 
been advocating this very thing, recogni- 
tion of lip-reading by universities as a regu- 
lar subject. 





The THURSDAY CLASS at Miss Du- 


gane’s School of Lip-Reading, New York, 
has adjourned for the summer, the closing 
lecture being given about May Ist. During 
the exercises a member of the class ex- 
pressed pleasant sentiments anent the value 
of lip-reading, attending class, and the 
harvest for the attentive student, ending 
with the following farewell in rhyme: 


“And now before I say farewell 
There’s one thing more I want to tell 
While still we’re under our teacher’s spell. 
Our Miss Dugane has stood the test; 
This winter’s class has been the best. 
She’s given us laughter and many a jest 
She’s given us work without much rest 
But always she’s given us of her best. 
And now to her I say, All hail! 

To read the lips we cannot fail 

For with her help we'll never quail 

If we will follow down the trail. 

Our warmest thanks to her are due 
For it is given to but few 

To have a friend so tried and true. 
And now I bid you all adieu! 
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A friend may well be reckoned the m 


M* DeAR FRIENDS: 
We are going to discuss a touchy 
subject this month, one about 
which men are engagingly frank and 
women discreetly artful—the subject 
of age. I might not dare to bring it up 
except for the safety of the intervening 
miles between you and me, and the se- 
curity of the Friendly Corner. 

It was a recent letter from a friend 
that crystalized this thought of age 
in my mind. This friend had had charge 
of a party for a mixed group of hard of 
hearing people and she wrote me a tale 
of woe about the difference between 
such a group and a similar gathering of 


maintained, in interest and enthusiasm. 
She said that whereas hearing people 


themselves, the hard of hearing ones sit 
ply the entertainment. She had spent 
the party to which she referred, yet 
something was lacking. She said she 


was tempted to get up and announce 


at the grave. Finally things livened up 
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- ROBERT T. GILLS 


























asterpiece of nature——EHmerson. 


time she has charge of a similar party 
she is going to decorate the rooms with 
large posters announcing: “This is no 
morgue!”” “There is nothing so dull as 
to sit up with a corpse,” “Don’t wear 
a graveyard face,” etc. That will be her 
first line of defense; her second line 
will consist of a bunch of firecrackers. 
If hints won’t rouse them perhaps a 
cracker will. Anything to get a little 
action ! 

Of course, all this was merely a 
letting off of steam, and the young 
lady felt considerably relieved, I am 
sure, after writing about it; but the let- 
ter started a new train of thought. Is 


hearing people, the difference being, she there as much life and enthusiasm in a 


group of hard of hearing people as in a 
similar gathering of hearing ones? Has 


come together and furnish the fun for deafness made us content to bloom, or 


perhaps to droop, along the wall instead 


back and wait for someone else to sup- of out in the gay sunshine? If so, can 


we not be transplanted? Who wants to 


considerable time and thought planning cling to the cold shadows of an old 


stone wall? 
Clubs for the hard of hearing are 
still comparatively new. Judging from 


that the services. would be concluded their growth and popularity one may 


well believe that some day they will be 


somewhat and the affair passed off fair- as well known, as firmly established, 
ly well. as any club with a definitely defined 
Now this friend says that the next purpose in the country. But today they 

















are in their youth and many are still 
unborn. Yet the time is soon coming 
when prospective members will be seek- 
ing admission to the club, instead of 
the converse condition which now pre- 
vails. Some of the older organizations 
already have a feeling of security, as- 
sured of a permanent place in the sun. 
3ut taken the world over, clubs for 
the deafened are in a formative stage. 
Hard of hearing people must still be 
sought out, cajoled or reasoned with. 
Older people must still break out from 
that hard shell with which many have 
encased themselves; younger ones must 
still learn that it is unnecessary to floun- 
der along the by-ways of black despair 
when there is a well-traveled highway 
close at hand. 

Today, even in fairly large towns, 
such a small percentage of hard of 
hearing people are active workers in 
leagues for the deafened that it seems 
necessary to keep all members in one 
group. Now this does present a prob- 
lem when it comes to social gatherings. 
So, after this long preamble, we ar- 
rive at the subject under discussion— 
age ! 

The geologist measures age by rock 
strata; the botanist by the rings in the 
tree; the wise young man takes advan- 
tage of the sleeveless gowns and counts 
years by vaccination scars; a middle- 
aged man looks regretfully at the 
creases in his neck; a young girl proves 
her youth by recklessly flaunting her 
charms in the glare of the midday sun: 
a woman of forty finds consolation be- 
hind a veil or in the kindly shadows of 
a drooping hat. All are wrong! 

Age has nothing to do with years. 
It is a question only of the spirit, of 
active interest in current affairs. 

Has your spirit developed a double 
chin? Or, in other words, have you be- 
come spiritually so stout that you pre- 
fer to sit back in an easy chair and be 
a looker-on? Does your spirit have 
broken arches so that it moves among 
lighter spirits with a heavy tread? Has 
your spirit grown corns and bunions, 
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sore spots on which you are afraid 
someone will tread? If the answer to 
any of these questions is “Yes” then 
you are middle-aged indeed, regardless 
of your years. 

[| have a friend who piles up her 
snow-white hair, puts on a gown of the 
latest cut and length, and goes to thea- 
ter and bridge parties with girls younger 
than her own daughters, always the gay- 
est one in the group. If I told you her 
story you would lay aside in disgust 
that book from the circulating library 
that you: are reading, for here is a 
thriller from real life that would make 
the book in your hands seem dull in 
comparison. She has surmounted diffi- 
culties, she has outlived sorrows, she 
is beloved, she is popular, and all be- 
cause she has never grown old in spirit. 

And I have another friend who looks 
very dignified behind her shell-rimmed 
glasses, but when she lays them aside 
she is an embodiment of Peter Pan, 
even though her hair is gray. She has 
the spirit of fun, of play, of eternal 
youth. She will never grow old. 

You may be seventeen or seventy, but 
if you carry the torch of “the divine 
fire of enthusiasm,” in its light all 
marks of mere years will vanish away. 
Enthusiasm is kindled of hope, fed on 
faith, fanned by love. Sometimes it is 
misguided, often it has been carried too 
far, but always it has moved forward, 
a tremendous force, lighting the way 
to newer and better things. 

Is your torch flickering? Has it 
gone out? Dip it again in the oil of 
faith, catch a light from your fellow 
traveler on the highway, and hurry on! 
And don’t forget to give a light now 
and then. The robin’s breast is red, you 
know, because he carried the fire back 
to the cold, gray hearthstones where 
discouraged people had watched the last 
ember fade away. 

To be a little more specific with the 
problem of age as related to clubs and 
leagues, let’s ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions. Do we go to the club with the 
idea of getting or giving? Do we go 
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to entertain or to be entertained? We 
should go for all four reasons. 

Few of us are real missionaries; we 
like to get something for ourselves. But 
if we stop to think of the things one 
gets for nothing we will realize how 
worthless they are—a sarsaparilla cook 
book, a kidney pill almanac—not the 
things we want to put on our library 
table. 

What do we get from our club? 
What do we give to it? We get help 
in the way of lip-reading practice—a 
thing of intrinsic worth. Yet that is the 
least, probably, of its gifts. We get, 
through the social and business meet- 
ings, that intangible something which is 
not to be found in the seclusion of our 
own homes or in the finest books of 
philosophy. It is the feeling that we 
are part of the world after all, that we 
are an active element in affairs worth 
while. There is no finer, more stimu- 
lating feeling. And once having se- 
cured it let’s not forget the alma mater 
that conferred the degree. 

How much are we willing to pay 
for what the club has given? The 
least we can do is to carry a light 
heart, a smiling face, a little enthusi- 
asm to our club. Let’s enter into the 
spirit of the hour. If it is worktime, 
work! If it is playtime, play! It is 
small enough return for what we have 
received. 

Read the advertising pages of any 
magazine and you will be convinced 
that there is a remedy for every ill of 
the flesh. Go to your club and you will 
find here the remedy for the ills of a 
depressed or dejected spirit, a spirit 
pushed back against the wall by that old 
enemy, deafness. But just as you pay 
a fee for physical remedies, so must 
you pay a fee for these intangible rem- 
edies. So carry along a good supply of 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm, for the 
more you pay in this kind of coin, the 
more will you receive. 

Some day you will be just as proud 
to say, “Yes, I helped to establish that 
league,” as a D. A. R. member is of 
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the bars suspended from her pin. She 
takes a just pride in knowing that her 
forefathers fought for freedom from 
oppression; you may well find satis- 
faction that you yourself have been a 
pioneer in a new country, have helped 
to make real new ideals, have pro- 
claimed and fought for freedom from 
an old enemy. 

In the town hall at Marblehead, 
Mass., there hangs the original painting 
of that wonderful picture that sends 
electric currents charging up and down 
your spine and out to your very finger- 
tips until you fairly tingle with life. 
It is “The Spirit of ’76.” It may be 
because you are an American, it may 
be because you are intensely patriotic, 
that you stand rooted to the spot, for- 
getful of surroundings and companions. 
But I think the real secret of its spell 
lies not in the message to any particular 
people. It is a call to everyone, every- 
where. It is the spirit of eternal youth 
responding to the need of the hour, the 
spirit which has led the van in every 
march of progress. The old man with 
scanty white locks blown back from his 
forehead, beating out the call to free- 
dom, is as young as the boy drummer 
at his side. As you look, you think not 
so much of youth, or of age, of wounds 
or of tattered garments; the thrill comes 
to you from the light in the eye, which 
has nothing to do with years. You feel 
nothing but the spirit of the trio, the 
spirit of the time, the spirit of all time. 

There is but one way to measure 
youth or age, and that is by the bright- 
ness of your torch, by the way you 
carry it, by the number of times you 
replenish a flickering one for your 
neighbor. 


BUILDING THE BRIDGE 
Witt ALLEN DROoMGOOLE 

An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim: 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 
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“You are wasting strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide— 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide?” 
The builder lifted his old gray head: 
“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm, that has been naught to me, 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.” 
—From School Life, December, 1925. 


July first is the time set for the re- 
organization of the various groups of 
the Correspondence Club. Join now and 
start in with a newly formed group. 
Tell your friends about the Club. 

Remember that the Friendly Lady is 
always glad to hear from you, espe- 
cially if you have something of interest 
to pass on to other readers. The Friend- 
ly Corner is just what its name implies, 
a sociable, friendly place where one may 
discuss things that concern us all, prob- 
lems deep, or things light and airy. 
Here is a bit of froth snatched from 
one of the ring letters: 


AN “OWED” TO THE FRIENDLY LADY 


Tell us, Lady, tell us, pray, 
Are thine eyes of brown or gray; 
Are they black or are they blue, 
Or perchance of violet hue? 


Are thy tresses gold or brown, 

Dost thou wear them up or down; 
Are they bobbed or are they long? 
Either way we'll think no wrong. 


Is thy heart from fancy free, 
Recks it not of passion’s plea, 
Is the spark of love unkindled? 
Tell us not that it has dwindled! 


Art thou dark or art thou fair, 
Dost thy form with sylph’s compare? 
Though this be no time or place, 
We would visualize thy grace. 


And here is the reply: 


Do not seek to “bust the jinx”— 
I am but a Friendly Sphinx. 
Yet this difference may atone: 
I have not a heart of stone. 


“The Charleston Lady” has sent me 
this beautiful poem by Mary Carolyn 
Davies, suggesting that the deafened say 


it daily and “make it their own, which 
we can do with every beautiful thing 
that is said or written.” 


A PRAYER IN VERSE 
I pray Thee 
Make me too brave to lie or be unkind, 
Make me too understanding, too, to mind 
The little hurts companions give, and 
friends, 
The careless hurt that no one quite intends. 
Make me too thoughtful to hurt others so. 


Help me to know 
The inmost heart of those for whom I care, 
Their secret wishes, all the loads they bear, 
That I may add my courage to their own. 
May I make lonely folks feel less alone, 
And happier ones a little happier yet. 


May I forget 
What ought to be forgotten, 
Unfailing, all 
That ought 
thing, 
Forgetting what might sting. 
To all upon my way, 
Day after day, 
Let me be joy, be hope! Let my life sing! 
“Clipped from The Postal.” 


and recall 


to be recalled, each kindly 


Yours for a time at the 
“Conference, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 


1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


joyful 





CORRESPONDENCE CLuB Notes 

The Washburn Friendly Fund to date 
amounts to $186.95. Practically all 
groups have added money collected from 
fines, and Mrs. W. W. Gibson, Miss 
Millicent Bertram and three anonymous 
friends have sent in contributions. 

Come to the Federation Conference 
in June! At the Hotel Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Federation headquarters, there will 
be a Friendly Corner where friends may 
meet. Be sure to go there the first thing 
and buy your C. C. badge which will 
introduce you to all other C. C. members 

Plans are being perfected for a C. C. 
luncheon with the Original Friendly 
Lady as the guest of honor. But before 
you receive the June VoLTa REvIEW 
Uncle Sam will bring you-a letter from 
me telling all about it. 

The best time to join the C. C. is 
NOW when the groups are reorganizing. 
Tell your friends about it! F. L. 








SUMMER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco, July 5-10, 1926 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ForeworpD: As indicated by the heading, this is not a final program. It is scarcely more 
than a suggestion of the whole. Although arrangements are almost complete for a number 
of addresses, in addition to those mentioned, it is thought best to announce only those that 


have been definitely assured. 


Monday, July 5th 
Morning Session 
9 :00—10:00: Registration 
10 :00—-11:00: Addresses of Welcome 
and Responses 
11 :00-—-12 :00 :Address 
(Speaker to be announced) 
Afternoon Session 
2:00—3 :00: Primary Language 
(1) Demonstration, Miss Rachel E. 
Dawes, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
(2) Problems in Primary Work, 
Miss Josephine Bennett, Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction 
of the Deaf, New York City 
(3) Original Language in Primary 
Grades, Miss Enfield Joiner, 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf 
3:00-4:00: Inspection of the Gough 
School for the Deaf 
Evening Session 
8:00: President’s Address, Dr. Harris 
Taylor 
Business Meeting of the Association 


Tuesday, July 6th 
Morning Session 
9 :00—10:00: Arithmetic 
(1) Teaching Arithmetic Objectively, 
Mr. Frank W. Booth, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf. 
10:00—11:00: (Arrangements incom- 


plete) 
11 :00—12:00: Address (speaker to be 
announced). 


Afternoon Session 
2:00—3:00: Sense Training Demon- 
stration 
(1) Miss Kate Fenton, Utah School 
for the Deaf 
(2) Miss Avondino’s Syllable Drill, 
Miss Hilliard, Gough School 
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(3) Some Suggestions for Speech 
Correction in Primary Grades, 
Misses Joiner and Lewis, North 
Carolina School 

3 :00—4:00: Otological Tests of the 
Deaf, Dr. Frank Rodin, Board 
of Health, San Francisco 

Demonstration and Tests with Audi- 

ometers 

4:00-—-5 :00: Experiments with the 
Audotor, Mrs. Minnie Minne- 
han, Long Beach, California 


Wednesday, July %th 
At the California School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Berkeley, California, 
Mr. William A. Caldwell, Principal 
Morning Session 
9 :00—11:00: Inspection of School 
11 :00—12:00: Address (speaker to be 
announced. ) 
12:00: Luncheon at the California 
School for the Deaf 
Afternoon Session 
2:00—3:00: Science, Prof. Jas. W. 
Howson, California School for 
the Deaf 
3:00—4:00: (Arrangements 
plete) 


Thursday, July 8th 
Morning Session 
9:00—10:00: Arithmetic, “Teaching 
Arithmetic Objectively,” Mr. 
Frank W. Booth, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf 
Report on the Organization of the 
Classes for the Hard of Hearing in 
the San Francisco Public Schools, Miss 
Blanche Van Deveer 
Demonstration, Miss Blanche Van 
Deveer. 
10:00—11:00: Class for the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing, Demonstration, 


incom- 
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Miss Besse Kinney, San _ Francisco 
Public Schools 
Report on the Work for the Con- 
servation of Hearing in the Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Miss Lillian 
M. Roney, Los Angeles School for the 
Deaf 
11 :00—12:00: Address (speaker to be 
announced ) 
Afternoon Session 
2 :00—3 :00: Report of Work with the 


“Adjustment Class,” Miss 
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Mosseman, Los Angeles School for 
the Deaf 

Geography: Demonstration, Miss 


Alice M. Alcorn, Gough School 
3 :00—4 :00: Language Work Prepara- 
tory to Teaching “Direct and 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES 


Following is a letter to Miss Chapin 
from the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education in California. The 
reference is to credits counting on the 
credentials required of all teachers in 
the State: 

At a meeting of the Commission of Cre- 
dentials, held on April 8, 1926, it was de- 
cided that persons who attend the four 
weeks’ Summer Session at Gough School 
will be allowed four credits of work, upon 
the satisfactory completion of the course. 

Very truly yours, 

COMMISSION OF CREDENTIALS, 

By Evelyn A. Clement, Secretary. 
State Board of Education, 


Sacramento, California. 
April 9, 1926. 


We wish to urge applicants for the 
Summer Normal Training Class to send 
in their registrations as soon as a deci- 
sion is made, since pending plans for 
special features of instruction are await- 
ing statistics of personnel and income. 
Sign up! 





To repeat: 

Gough School is on Washington 
Street, near Gough, and Pacific Heights 
School is on Jackson, between Webster 
and Fillmore. Since telephones of pub- 
lic schools are not listed in the direc- 
tory, you had best make a ‘note of 
them: 

Gough School—West 3309. 

Pacific Heights—West 414. 





A thousand letters to teachers of the 
deaf went out last week, containing lit- 
erature from the Convention and Tour- 


Indirect Discourse,” Miss Eu- 
genia Welsh, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf 

4+:00—5:00: (Arrangements  incom- 
plete) 

ist League of San Francisco. If you 


did not receive yours, or if you wish 
further information about San Fran- 
cisco, write Miss Chapin, or address the 
League direct, at the Auditorium Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





The most recent big activity to hold 
the stage at Gough School was the 
formal organizing of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, in affiliation with the 
State and the National organization. 
This very enthusiastic body of parents 
and friends has signified its intense in- 
terest in and pledged its hearty support 
to the A. A. P. T. S. D., especially for 
the San Francisco meeting. You will 
find them responsible for many pleasant 
evidences of thoughtfulness such as 
mothers stand for. They wish to make 
vour visit to their city a memorable one. 





The Clift Hotel, as stated in the May 
VoLTaA REvIEW, is to be headquarters 
for the Association during the Summer 
Meeting. Another excellent hotel, con- 
veniently located, is the Plaza, whose 
rates are $2.50 and up. 





There are many teachers who have 
not yet become members of the Asso- 
ciation, not through lack of interest, but 
just because they “haven’t got around 
to it.” The Association’s recent action, 
creating a department in the special in- 
terest of the deaf child, overcomes most 
admirably the old objection from teach- 
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ers of deaf children that the Vo_ta RE- 
VIEW was giving deafened adults the 
bigger end of the deal. It is the part 
of the profession in general to pledge 
anew its substantial support and com- 
plete its membership at once. Full par- 
ticipation in the coming summer meet- 
ing can be thus assured. Your attend- 
ance in person may not be possible, but 
you will add to the general enthusiasm 
by signifying your cooperation. Join 
now. 
—Program Committee. 





ATTACKING ANOTHER ENEMY 


In February, 1925, the Voutra Review pub- 
lished an article, both scientific and enter- 
taining, entitled “Routing an Ancient Enemy,” 
this enemy being scarlet fever. Now it 
appears the scientists have not only that 
dread disease on the run, but measles as 
well. Both have been responsible for count- 
less cases of deafness. 

The Literary Digest tells of the work done 
in France by Prof. Leon Bernard in reducing 
the percentage of measles cases and in pre- 
venting epidemics. His method is the in- 
jection of a measles serum. 

It is reported: “The measles is not pre- 
vented, but it appears in a greatly attenuated 
form. Persistent well-being characterizes the 
patient throughout, the dreaded complications 
have never arisen, and a permanent or great- 
ly prolonged immunity results.” 

We are further informed that measles, at 
present, “is the most serious acute disease 
in existence,” the mortality rate for diph- 
theria and scarlet fever having fallen off by 
large percentages. Children living in the 
country or in small towns are likely to have 
mild cases of measles, but the danger is grave 
to those living in crowded quarters. The 
work of these French scientists, Prof. Ber- 
nard and M. Robert Debré, brings encourage- 
ment to all. 





THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


Caroline E. Vose, who is a sister of Per- 
sis Vose, well known to Volta Review 
readers, and who is herself a contributor 
to various magazines, has taken up her 
pen in the cause of the hard of hearing 
child. In The Survey of February 15th she 
speaks with knowledge and ‘decision of the 
distinction between the deaf and the deaf- 
ened, the work of prevention of deafness, 
and the service of lip-reading. 

Need of meticulous care of the ear in 
connection with the common ailments of 
childhood, and of frequent examinations, is 
well stressed. “There must be constant and 
intelligent cooperation of doctors, teachers, 
social workers, public health and Red Cross 
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nurses, parents, and above all, the general 
public.” 

The pioneer work for hard of hearing 
children in Rochester, Buffalo, Cambridge, 
Fall River, Lynn, and Chicago is pointed 
out as a guide post for all other American 
cities which sooner or later must follow 
in their footsteps. 

“A happily adjusted life, with normal hu- 
man relationships and the capacity for 
self-support” is the reward for the home, 
the state, the nation. 





AUX ECOUTES, 

December, 1925, January-February, 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 

This most pleasing little journal of some 
thirty pages usually appears monthly; it 
radiates an optimism and comradeship that is 
full of relief. Between the lines, one can read 
and realize the solidarity of this Swiss 
membership. 

The issues are devoted not alone to the 
problems of the hard of hearing, but contain 
as well excellent literary extracts, biographies, 
poetry, and stories. One issue gives a sketch 
of the life of Bertha Galeron de Calonne, 
the French Helen Keller. She was blind at 
nineteen years, deaf at thirty-two. The 
daughter of a dramatist, she turned toward 
poetry to express an exquisite tenderness of 
feeling. Two of her poems are given, “The 
Age of White Hair” and “Deafness.” In 
the latter one should be interested to know 
that she expresses more regret at being deaf- 
ened than, blind. “If my eyes alone were 
closed, I could suppress now and then those 
bitter tears; I could, if I had but my eyes 
closed, hear ‘live’ those I love.” 

—Douglas Macfarlan. 


1926, 





COOPER’S MORSE CODE 


_ Users of finger-spelling will be interested 
in an alphabet devised from the Morse 
telegraph code, by Mr. James J. Cooper. 
Any Morse telegraph operator, says the 
inventor, can readily understand the visible 
dots and dashes as made by the hand, and 
the alphabet should be quite readily learned 
by a novice. 

Mr. Cooper is working upon a telegraphic 
device to enable the deaf to feel the trans- 
mitted code, and thus learn it rapidly. 





One of the interesting features of the 
Woman’s Exposition in Cleveland _ this 
spring was a booth at which was featured 
lip-reading for the hard of hearing. Miss 
Louise Howell, of the Cleveland School of 
Lip-Reading, was in charge. She gave in- 
terviews, distributed helpful literature fur- 
nished in part by the Federation and the 
Volta Bureau, and demonstrated mechanical 
aids for hearing. A correspondent says, 
“The benefits of such an exhibit extend far 
beyond the particular school interested. An 
impetus is given to the entire program of 
rehabilitation.” 
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PHILADELPHIA IS 
READY 


Attractive surroundings 
help, but it is the hosts them- 
selves who make the party. 
This year we are more for- 
tunate than usual in having 
not one organization, but 
two, for Conference hosts. 
Both are large, wide-awake 
groups. Both are determined 
to make this year epochal 
in Conference history. 

You have gained from the 
tentative program an _ idea 
of what the Speech Reading 
Club of Philadelphia and the 
Philadelphia League for the 
Hard of Hearing plan to do. 
But there is no mention of 
the warm cordiality with 
which they will welcome you 
to their town. 

In the course of the Con- 
ference, you will have oppor- 
tunity to visit the headquar- 
ters of the two organizations 
and partake of their hospi- 
tality first hand. Do not 
overlook this. You will be 
pleased by the new house of 
the Philadelphia League, its 
quaint setting, its appoint- 
ments. And you will find the 
Club’s home on Locust street 
no less commodious§ and 
friendly. In fact, there are 
few organizations which are 





Philadelphia’s hospitality is 


proverbial. If you doubt its 
genuineness, come to. the 
Conference. Test it! Taste 


it! Feel it! You will go home 
convinced. 


“WE SHALL HAVE WITH 
US IN PHILADELPHIA” 


The Honorable W. Freeland 
Kendrick, its Mayor, who 
will bid the Federation wel- 
come and offer the keys of 
the city. 

Miss Imogen Palen, former- 
ly of the Belleville, Ont., 
School for the Deaf, now di- 
rector of classes in lip-read- 
ing for deafened children in 
the public schools of To- 
ronto. 

Dr. Gladys Ide, Director of 
Special Education in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia. 
Her paper upon her work 
in organizing classes for deaf- 
ened children is expected to 
contain many helpful sugges- 
tions for those interested in 
the subject. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of 
Boston, a pioneer teacher of 
lip-reading and well known 
for her textbook on _ the 
“Muller-Walle Method.” 

Miss Katherine Verdery, a 
prominent social worker, 
whose paper, “The Tortoise 
and the Hare” will deal with 
the social aspect of our prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Earl H. Kelsey, who 
keeps the New York machine 
well oiled with the “where- 
withal.” He will tell how it 
is done. 

Mr. Arthur Dunham, promi- 
nent in the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, 
and a leader in child welfare 
work. 

Dr. Arthur Cramp, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Investi- 
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known to our’ members 
through his helpful treatise 
on “Deafness Cure Quackery 
and Pseudo-Medicine,”  re- 
prints of which the Federa- 
tion has distributed in large 
numbers. His Conference 
paper will be an elaboration 
of the same subject. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 
who has been conscientiously 
at work upon a survey of 
hearing appliances. His 
“Preliminary Report” will tell 
of interesting progress. 


Wm. J. Peppard, head of 
the speech correction clinic 
of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia. His paper on 
“The Determination and 
Utilization of Hearing in 
Cases of Apparent Deafness” 
promises many helpful sug- 
gestions for the layman as 
well as the physician. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Presi- 
dent, who will preside. Other 
speakers will be Capt. Asher 
C. Baker, Director General of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion; Dr. George M. Coates 
and Dr. A. MacCuen Smith, 
of Philadelphia; Dr. Harold 
Hays, of New York; Miss 
Katherine Tucker, Superin- 
tendent of the Visiting Nurse 
Society, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask, First Vice- 
President of the Federation; 
Mrs. K. M. Davidson and 
Mrs. Albanus Smith, presi- 
dent and past-president, re- 
spectively, of the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia League 
for the Hard of Hearing; 
Federation officers, committee 
chairmen and members, oto- 
logists, teachers, social work- 
ers, tournament contenders, 
and Mrs. Harold Rypins, who 
as Chairman of the Program 
Committee, has made this at- 
tractive program possible. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

Most of you have already 
made your room reservations 
for Philadelphia. But if 
something has delayed you, 
it would be well to act at 
once. It is not safe to de- 
pend upon securing satisfac- 
tory accommodations after 
reaching Philadelphia. Hotels 
which are offering rooms are: 
HOTEL BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, the official 
headquarters, rooms $7 and 
up for either one or two per- 
sons; ALDINE HOTEL, 
rooms $6 and up, two in a 
room; HOTEL ADELPHIA, 
single rooms $5 and_ up, 
double $8 and up. HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA (outlying) 
single rooms $4 and up, double 
$6 and up. 

Hotels are making no block 
reservations. Every room 
must be reserved in the name 
of some person or persons. 
For reservations, please write 
directly to the hotel. 

Accommodations may also be 
secured through the Official 
Housing Bureau, Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Visitors Accommoda- 
tions, Inc., 2401 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. This Bureau 
has listed available rooms in 
Philadelphia where visitors will 


find a hearty welcome. When 
writing this Bureau, always 
state the price of room re- 


quired, with or without private 
bath, with or without meals, 
sex, single or married. This 
information in your first letter 
will facilitate service. 


WHO VOTES—AND HOW? 

Notice of the election of 
Managers, which will take 
place at the business session 
on Wednesday, the 2rd, was 
unintentionally omitted from 
the tentative program. 

Who is entitled to vote? 
Quoting from the by-laws: 
“Each constituent body may 
send one delegate for each 
fifty members, or _ fraction 
thereof, of such constituent 
body. Each delegate may cast 
in person or by proxy 50 
votes. The delegates of each 
constituent body shall pre- 
sent to the meeting a cer- 
tificate of the secretary, or 
other similar officer in said 
constituent body, certifying 
to the number of its paid- 
up members in good stand- 
ing on a date not more than 








ten days before such meet- 
ing.” 

Individual members of the 
Federation are each entitled 
to a single vote. 

A slate of candidates is 
being prepared by the Nomi- 
nating Committee and_ will 
be offered at the time of the 
election. Nominations are 
permitted from the floor. 

Delegates do not vote for 
officers. Election of officers 
is in the hands of the Board 
of Managers, which meet for 
this purpose immediately 
after the installation of the 
new managers. 


A FINAL WORD ABOUT 
FARES 

As stated last month, rail- 
roads have granted a_ special 
fare to Philadelphia this sum- 
mer, beginning June 1, on ac- 
count of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. From points 150 
or more miles away, round- 
trip tickets may be purchased 
for a one-way fare and a half. 
The return limit for travelers 
from contiguous territory will 
be ten days, from the Middle 
West and South, fifteen days, 
and from the far West, thirty 
days. Stopovers are permitted. 
Return must be by the same 
route. 

Summer tourists’ fares to 
Atlantic City, which is only 
one hour from Philadelphia, 
will also be in effect from 
many points, and will in some 
cases be the more advantage- 
ous. Tickets permit liberal 
stopovers at Philadelphia. It 
is recommended that delegates 
who wish to include this popu- 
lar vacation resort in their 
itineraries confer with their 
home ticket agents who will 
give them detailed information. 


NEWS BRIEFS 

The TOLEDO LEAGUE, in 
campaigning for a new house, 
is following the novel plan of 
selling interest-drawing shares. 
At this writing, almost $20,- 
000 has been invested in the 
new project by friends of the 
League. 





The CHICAGO LEAGUE 
participated again this year in 
the Woman’s World Fair. The 
League’s booth which was most 
attractive in every detail was 
popular and hundreds of in- 





quiries were received. Volun- 
teer workers had charge. Two 
lip-reading demonstrations by 
Miss Marion Graham and Miss 
Gertrude Torrey aroused much 
general interest. 

The Men's Club is active in the 
LOS ANGELES 
Bowling meets and outdoor ac- 
tivities feature its program. 
Organized “to promote a more 
friendly relation between the 
men members,” it is filling an 
important place in the League’s 
work. 

The Boston Guilder first 
“hit on all eight” in its April 
issue. In other words, the 
SPEECH READERS GUILD 
of Boston now issues a live 
eight-page bulletin under the 
guiding hand of Dr. R. H. 
Gilpatrick. The paper is the 
largest which comes to the 
secretary’s office. 

The Girl Scouts of Spring- 
field, Mass., are cooperating 
with tte SPRINGFIELD 
SPEECH READERS CLUB 
in its lip-reading practice work. 
The girls are present at the 
meetings and take turns giving 
the stories and exercises. They 
are very keen about it, as they 
can earn an extra badge or 
merit. Springfield’s member- 
ship is now 45, a very health- 
ful beginning for an organiza- 
tion. 





Chief among the activities 
of the SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE has been a series 
of monthly lectures on deaf- 
ness prevention and rehabilita- 
tion, with demonstration of 
lip-reading. Held in a cen- 
trally located hall, these lec- 
tures have drawn fair-sized and 
intelligent audiences, and have 
proved a sucessful means of 
attracting new members. News- 
papers have given generously 
of publicity. 

Teachers of deaf children 
conduct a free clinic for the 
training of residual hearing in 
the San Francisco League’s 
rooms once a week. Every 
Saturday morning there is what 
looks to be a court of domestic 
relations! Mothers, older sis- 
ters and brothers, and the 
children themselves are there. 
The children all enjoy the 
special training that will result 
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in greatly improved speech for | 
most of them. San Francisco | 
has well attended lip-reading 
classes for adults in the public 
schools and is working for 
the establishment of ear clinics 
for children. 

THE FEDERATION EX- 

HIBITS 


The Exhibits Committee, 
with Miss Annetta W. Peck, 
of New York, as chairman, 
concentrated this year on 
three national exhibits. They 
are those of the American 
Medical Association, held in 
Dallas, Texas, April 
the National Conference of 
Social Work, to be held in 
Cleveland, May 26—June 2, 
and the Sesqui-Centennial In- 
ternational Exposition 
Philadelphia, June 1—Decem- 
ber 1. 

The 


Dallas exhibit was in 


charge of Miss Betty Wright, 


consisted of | 
posters, de- 
Family Doctor, 
the Deafened 
the 
Carll Williams, 
artist, was 


Secretary. It 
four illustrated 
picting the 
Prevention, 
Adult, and 
Child. Mr. 
Cincinnati 
maker. 

An interesting chart, show- 
ing copies of original audio- 
grams, clearly brought home 
to the visitors the effect on 
the hearing of certain dis- 
eases. Drs. Samuel Iglauer 
and Edward King, of Cincin- 
nati, had prepared the audio- 
grams. 

Federation 


literature, in- 


cluding reprints and sample} 


copies of the Volta Review, | The Spring Meeting of the | 
was distributed. Board of Managers took 

A feature of the exhibit|place in Philadelphia on 
was a panel containing the|April 10th, when Managers 
names of cities where or- | and committee workers met 
ganizations for the hard of|at the studio of Mrs. John 
hearing are located. This | E. D. Trask for an all-day 
panel will be used at Cleve- | Session. In addition to trans- 
land, where Mrs. Arthur/| acting a large volume of reg- | 
Cobb, Ass’t. Secretary of the| ular business, the Board con- 


Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing, will be in 
charge of the Federation ex- 
hibit. 

The Dallas material will 
form the basis of the exhibit 
in the Palace of Education at 
the Sesqui-Centennial. Other 


interesting items will be add- | 


ed. The two Philadelphia 
organizations are cooperating 
with the Federation to make 
a striking display. Miss Mar- 
garet Crawley, of Philadel- 


19-23, | 


at| Walnut 





this year, 





Deafened | 
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phia, an ardent 
the cause, has been 
as demonstrator. 

A splendid spirit of co- 
operation has already been 
shown by teachers through- 
out the country in making 
possible daily demonstrations 
of lip-reading at the booth 


| during the entire time of the 


Exposition. 

Local organizations will 
have an opportunity to dis- 
play and dispense their own 
literature during the Expo- 
sition, which will prove 
splendid advertisement. 
Teachers 


literature for 
Miss Margaret 
305 Flanders Bldg., 
Sts., 
will have this in charge. 

At a meeting of the Board) 
of Managers on April 10, at | 
Philadelphia, it was decided 
not to have any 
the Federation 
but to 

the 


Conference 
center all 
at 





a 
The whole plan of the Fed- 


‘ha | eration exhibits has been to 


|bring before the public the 
vast scope of work under- 
taken by the Federation, and 
to show the possibilities of 
its far-reaching program 
rehabilitation. 

HILDEGARDE BALLAUF, 
Sub-Chairman of Exhibits 

Committee. 





IM- 
PORTANT SESSION 


ferred with the local Com- 
mittee on 
the Conference. 

Before hearing the Phila- 
delphia plans, the Board had 


listened to reports from its 


standing committees. All 
showed encouraging prog- 
ress. An interesting item of 


business was the combining 
of the three secretaryships 
of the Federation. Miss Peck, 
Corresponding Secretary, and 
Miss Timberlake, Recording 


! 
worker for | 
secured | 





of lip-reading have | 
also been asked to send their | 
distribution. | 
Crawley, of | 
15th and| 
Philadelphia, | 


exhibits at | 


Sesqui-Cen- | 
} 
after a vote 


of | 





| League 
| Hearing. 


Arrangements for | 





Secretary, 
ignations, 
Miss Betty 


offered their res- 
suggesting that 
Wright fill all 
unexpired terms as “Secre- 
tary.” This plan was adopted. 

The President, Dr. Gordon 
Berry, outlined a plan which 
had received the endorsement 
of the Executive Committee, 
for more thorough organiza- 


tion throughout the coun- 
try. He suggested dividing 
the country into zones, ap- 


pointing a vice- -president to 
act as head of each geograph- 
ical group and to serve as 
an associate member of the 
Executive Committee. The 
latter would consist of the 
following active, voting mem- 


bers: President, President- 
Elect, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The plan was adopted 


| by the Board, and the Nomi- 


nating Committee was re- 
quested to prepare a slate 
suggesting candidates for the 
various offices, and submit it 


ito the Board at the time of 


the Annual Meeting. 

The meeting adjourned 
of thanks had 
been tendered to Mrs. Trask 
for a delightful luncheon 
which she had provided. 





NEW ORGANIZATIONS 
Dallas League for the Hard 
of Hearing. Louisville League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 
Montreal League for the 
Hard of Hearing. Omaha 
for the Hard of 


WELCOME! 
THE LAST LAP 


Organizations competing for 
the Treasurer’s Trophy are 
on the final stretch. Results 
are close. There is still time 
for a radical change in ratings 





between now and June 12, 
when the contest officially 
ends. 

It is heroic, last-minute 
efforts which will win the 
Trophy. Such efforts may 
bring glory to your organi- 
zation. They are certain to 


bring you satisfaction. Every 
new Federation member 
makes possible a furthering 
of the national work for the 
deafened and indirectly bene- 
fits the home organization. 

Results of the contest will 
be announced at the Confer- 
ence banquet. May the best 
win! 
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EPHRAIM BROWN 
There was once a cross old geezer by the 
name of Ephraim Brown 
Who couldn’t stand the slightest bit of noise, 
Who was hated with a relish by all people 
of the town 
And detested by the little girls and boy. 
“You brats will drive me frantic’ he would 
tear his hair and shout, 
With your foolish drums and horns that 
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make such sound, 
I'll have the law upon you to find what it’s 
all about— 
If you can’t be quiet, don’t even come 
around.” 
And thus life was a trial to Eph from 


morning until night, 
And Eph a trial to everyone who came 
within his sight. 


The alarm clock in the morning was the 
first to break his dreams 
Of a land where noise and chatter were 
unknown ; 
The dog who bayed the moon at night kept 
him awake, it seems, 
Instead of gnawing quietly a bone. 
The times were many in the day when sound 
waves smote his ear 
And he couldn’t concentrate upon a thing. 
Someone would slam a door or maybe some- 
one sitting near 
Might even go so far as try to sing. 
And thus life was a trial to old man Eph— 
“Oh, how I wish,” he often said, “that 
I was only deef.” 


It came to pass he got his wish with little 
more ado: 
The good Lord simply took him at his word. 
Old Eph became so deaf he couldn’t hear 
the clock cuckoo 
Nor any of the other sounds he'd heard. 
He slammed the door with all his might— 
it didn’t make a sound; 
The kids marched by his house without a 
cry, 
And he who wished that he was deaf began 
to go around 
And wonder, yes, began to wonder why! 
Thus of a world of silence he became a part, 
But this was not to last for long—he had 
a change of heart. 
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“Take all my gold and everything, but please 
Lord, let me hear,” 


Old Eph was heard to murmur in_ his 
sleep— 
“Take all else that I have—take all that 1 


hold dear, 
But let me have my hearing back to keep. 
[I want to hear the radio, life’s laughter and 
life’s sob, 
I want to hear the murmur of the stream—” 
But the prayer was not continued, for “Big 
Ben” was on the job 
And he awoke to find it all a dream. 
And thus we see old Eph was not as pleased 
as he had thought 
With all the peace and solitude this world 
of silence brought. 


Old Eph bounced out of bed and ran and 
hugged his wife with glee, 


And straightway swung from off the 
chandelier ; 
Crash! Bump! Bang! Bang! He jumped 


right up as happy as could be— 
“That’s just the kind of noise I like to 
hear.” 
Around him now they slam the door or drop 
a dish of stew, 
He buys the kiddies trombones by the score; 
The dog is not afraid to bark—the cow afraid 
to “moo.” 
No earthly kind of noise makes him sore. 
And thus a change took place around the 
house of Ephraim Brown; 
No longer is he hated by the people of 
the town. 
—The Tulip Leaf, published by the Juniors 
of the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


LOOK OUT FOR SQUALLS 
Small Boy—“Dad, the barometer has fallen.’ 
Father—‘Very much?” 

Small Boy (with guilty look)—“About five 
feet—it’s broken.”—London Tit-Bits. 








VOICES WE’D LOVE TO HEAR 
Girl (applying for chorus job)—‘“Mother 
says I sing beautifully.” 
Manager—-“Bring me a_ recommendation 
from the neighbors and I'll give you a 
tryout.”—Boston Transcript. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 
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A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 





WHAT EMBRYO HOUSEKEEPER WOULD NOT SMILE, WITH A 


NEW RANGE AND COOKING UTENSILS? 


Conducted by Erizapetn ALDEN Byrp 





MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR FRIENDS: 

A recent editorial in the Western Pennsylvanian says in part: 

We have read everything we could find for years on the subject of trades for girls. 
Very little that is new has been accomplished. Almost every article we have seen on the 
subject is an apology. Girls learn to sew, cook, wash, iron, and scrub. There are a few 
exceptions where more is done. Very few positions are open to them, and then wages are 
so small the poor things are driven to matrimony and to drudgery. It ought not to be so. 
Deaf girls should be prepared to make a comfortable living for themselves, so that they 
might do as their hearing sisters and select a career for themselves if they prefer a 
career to matrimony. 

Other schools may excuse themselves for not doing more for their girls as well as 
their boys by claiming, as we are doing, that the authorities holding the purse strings do 
not provide funds for sufficient equipment and adequate salaries. 

We have hope that it will not be long until our State officials recognize our need and 
their responsibility in this matter and that the deaf children of our State may get what 
all deaf children deserve,—a first-class chance to do more than merely make a living when 
they leave school. 


Mr. Manning is not the only superintendent who feels the burden of this situa- 
tion, but the lack of funds to which he refers has tended to prevent open dis- 
cussion. Yet the subject needs discussion, for the condition of the deaf girl 
thrown upon her own resources is much more serious and constitutes a greater 
menace to public welfare than that of the deaf boy. 

The restlessness of the modern young woman under the dictum of a past 
generation, that woman’s sphere is the home, is justified by an inspection of that 
generation’s cemeteries. A row of tombstones, each sacred to the memory of 
Seats. , wife of John ............,.is no longer regarded as a creditable if melancholy 
mark of the Lord’s chastening love for John. Rather it is considered an indica- 
tion of John’s selfishness and lack of intelligence. Laying aside questions of 
affection, to the thinking person so high a rate of turnover in wives seems highly 
inefficient, and modern men are apt to provide machinery or other assistance, not 
barring their own, to relieve their wives of the deadly physical strain that used 
to hurry them unduly toward eternal rest. But, even so, domesticity as a 
quality is*not so evenly distributed along sex lines as was formerly supposed. 
With the present possibility of securing food, clothing and shelter by other 
means than matrimony, our intelligent girls, both hearing and deaf, pause to 
consider whether a life of domesticity appeals to them and often decide in the 
negative. The net result should be better and happier homes, for the elimination 
of the misfit wife and mother is supremely desirable. 

But provision must be made for the young woman who prefers another 
vocation to matrimony, or who, for any reason, is thrown upon her own re- 
sources. As an economic proposition it is cheaper to train her to self-support 
in girlhood than to take care of her throughout her life. Since no amount of 
training will make an economic success of the seamstress or cook who has not 
the gift for those callings, it behoves us to give all of our girls reasonable ex- 
perience in sewing and cooking, etc., then to specialize along lines for which local 
conditions provide market. The range of possibilities extends from horticulture 
to card-filing, from hhand craft to beauty culture, from Dan to Beersheba in 
fact, and choices are feasible that do not involve great expense for equipment 
or instruction. 
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WORD PICTURES 


EpitH M. BuELL* 


E SO often hear the question, 

“Why does language mean so lit- 

tle to a deaf child?” that we get 
into the habit of thinking that the an- 
swer lies wholly in the child’s defective 
hearing. As a matter of fact, teachers 
of hearing children ask the question 
quite as frequently as we teachers of the 
deaf, and their problem of how to make 
their pupils understand and appreciate 
what they read differs from ours only 
in degree of difficulty. 

Some time ago I was talking with a 
teacher of German who was tutoring 
a young man who had recently grad- 
uated from a prominent preparatory 
school and was about to enter Yale. 
After the young man had left the room, 
the teacher turned to me and said, “That 
boy has never read a book in his life. 
In reading English he reads the words 
but they mean nothing to him. In trans- 
lating German he strings words together 
regardless of their meaning or relation 
of ideas, and many of our boys are like 
him. Why is it?” 

The principle underlying all language 
teaching is the same whether it be teach- 
ing English to a deaf child, Latin to a 
high school pupil or Greek to a college 
student. 

A man may be taught that certain 
characters in Greek mean certain sounds ; 
he may be able to read aloud any 
number of pages of Greek with perfect 
accent, but if the words he speaks con- 
vey no thought, if through them the 
ideas of the author make no impres- 
sion upon his mind, he is not really 
reading the text. 

Every successful teacher of language 
constantly appeals to the imagination 
of his pupils either consciously or un- 
consciously; and every child who reads 
comprehendingly and with enjoyment 








*Assistant Principal, Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 
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is able, through association of ideas, to 
visualize the scene or action depicted 
upon the printed page. Some children 
have a natural gift for doing this, ac- 
companied by the ability to express their 
own thoughts clearly; others need spe- 
cial training in order that single words 
or a succession of related words shall 
convey distinct and definite mental im- 
ages and thus enable them to interpret 
correctly the ideas of others expressed 
in written language. 

I know of no better way to train this 
particular faculty than by work with 
word pictures, the object of which is to 
cultivate the power of visualizing ob- 
jects, conditions and actions so_ that 
language will bring to the mind definite 
mental pictures. 

Exercises to form the habit of visu- 
alizing may be used in the kindergarten. 
The following exercises for the grades 
are given as suggestions only. If the 
teacher will bear the principle in mind 
she will find innumerable opportunities 
for its use in the daily program. 

Exercises for Kindergarten and First 
Grade. 

I. Have two sets of good-sized pic- 
tures, one a duplicate of the 
other. Place one set in a pile 
or row at some distance from the 
class. Select a picture from 
the other set, hold it up where 
all can see it for a moment, then 
let a child go and find the du- 
plicate. 

Il. Have a set of pictures similar ex- 
cept in detail and use in the same 
way. The time of retaining the 


image may be lengthened by hav- 
ing the children close their eyes 
for a moment before crossing the 
room to find the picture. 

III. The colored splints which come 
in different lengths may be used 
in many 


ways; as, hold up a 











splint and have the children find 
one the same length; or for a 
class exercise make a geometric 
pattern with several splints and 
after breaking up the pattern, let 
the children duplicate it. Simi- 
lar exercises involving compari- 
son of size may be used. 


Place several objects on a table 
and let the class walk around it. 
Then remove or place in a differ- 
ent position one or more objects 
and let the children tell what is 
missing or has been changed. 


I know of one kindergarten for hear- 
ing children where this exercise is used 
as a test for promotion to the first 
grade. Some children in this kinder- 
garten can tell immediately if any two 
or three of eighteen or twenty objects 
are removed. As these children go on 
into first and second grade the habit of 
visualizing is carried into their reading 
with quite remarkable results. 


V. Why not let our “live languages” 
and association of ideas begin in 
the kindergarten and_ First 
Grade? Instead of endless lip 
reading exercises on Show me a 
shoe, show me an apple—or the 
more abbreviated a shoe, an apple, 
etc., why not give a little human 
interest by adding, Who came to 
school with new black shoes this 
morning? Show me a picture of 
a boy eating an apple. Who can 
find a picture of a big red apple 
on a tree? etc. Of course, this 
can not be done unless the teacher 
sees that she has pictures on the 
walls of the classroom which have 
some connection with her list of 
nouns and replenishes the supply 
from time to time. 

The children will not understand 
every word, but just try it and you 
will be surprised to see how quickly 
the alert little minds will connect boy 
and apple with the picture on the wall, 
and later the children will be able to 
show what a boy eating an apple means 
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and how it differs from the picture of 
a boy holding an apple. 


VI. Take pictures from fashion 
magaines and paste them on cards 
of the same size. A little water 
color paint will make the pictures 
attractive and you can make the 
slight differentiation necessary 
for correct lip reading. Describe 
a picture as you hold it before 
you; as, This is a picture of a 
little boy. He has. on a blue 
blouse and a black cap. His 
shoes are brown. He has a red 
ball in his hand. 

Place the picture in the pile with 
the others and let a child find it from 
the description given. Impress upon 
the children that they must see the 
little boy and how he is dressed or they 
can not find the card. 

For the Second Grade use such ex- 
ercises as the following: 

I. Finding pictures from _ teach- 
er’s description both oral and 
written. (The language in 
which the pictures are described 
should include the use of the 
present progressive, preposi- 
tional phrases and _participial 
phrases. ) 

IJ. Finding pictures from children’s 
description both oral and writ- 
ten. 

Naming objects from mental 
pictures gained from language; 
as, 1. Yesterday I found some- 
thing on my desk. It was round 
and red. It grew on a tree 
in the country. I ate it. What 
do you think it was? 

2. Game with hidden object. 
After the children have drawn 
out a description of the object 
by asking questions and have 
guessed what it is, have them 
describe the object from the 
knowledge thus gained before 
showing it to them. 

Problem work based on mental 
pictures. 
V. Exercises 


IIf. 


IV. 


involving mental 














images of length and size of 
different objects. 

VI. Acting out simple stories without 
assistance. 
Use pictures similar to those 
used in Exercise VI. for First 
Grade. Introduce prepositional 
phrases and the use of the 
present progressive in the de- 
scription; as, I see a girl with 
two red ribbons on her hair. 
She has on a blue dress. She 
is holding some red roses in her 
right hand. Find the picture. 
Let the children describe simple 
pictures using the verbs to have 
and to be, for the rest of the 
class to find. These descrip- 
tions should be both oral and in 
writing. 

IX. Write sentences on the black- 
board and let the children act 
them out without assistance. 

X. Write sentences involving num- 
ber and have the children act 
them out, thus leading up to 
imaging the conditions of prob- 
lems in arithmetic. 

XI. Exercises’ involving mental 
imaging of size, length and ca- 
pacity. 

The above exercises will be of no 
value unless the pupils are constantly 
reminded to “try to see the picture” in- 
stead of trying to remember or repeat 
a series of words. 

To illustrate: I visited a class not 
long since where a teacher was telling 
a story to the children. It was about 
Charlie and Ruth who went to the 
park with their uncie. One child had 
a doll and the other a boat and if I re- 
member correctly Charlie tried to give 
the doll a ride on the pond with tragic 
results. The pupils were going to re- 
produce the story, which they had read 
from the lips, and I was curious to 
know whether they saw the succession 
of pictures or were trying to memorize 
the words: 

This is the way I found out: “Chil- 
dren, shut your eyes and try to see the 


VI. 


VIII. 


WORD PICTURES 
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people in the story. How many do 
you see and how big are they? Imme- 
diately, they said “Three” and showed 
how big they thought the children were 
and how tall the uncle was. Everyone 
agreed that Ruth was smaller than 
Charlie. “Show me how Charlie carried 
his boat to the pond.” Several thought 
he carried it under his arm; others 
acted it out as carrying it with both 
hands in front of him. “Can you see 
Charlie putting the boat in the pond? 
Show me how he did it.” One boy 
made the motion of winding up a toy 
motor boat, placing it in the water and 
indicated the rapidity with which it 
started off. Immediately there were 
cries of “No, no,” and-several children 
carefully set an imaginary sailboat in 
the water and pushed it off, showing 
how the sails were puffed out and the 
consequent careening of the boat. 
“Now,” I said, “show me Ruth going 
home.” There was no mistaking the 
children’s mental picture of the effect 
on Ruth’s spirits of the loss of her doll 
in a watery grave. 
EXERCISES FOR 
GRADE 
I. Continue finding pictures from 
both the teacher’s and the chil- 
dren’s descriptions. These 
should be longer and contain 
more difficult constructions than 
in: the Second Grade. 
II. Have the children tell what they 
see when thinking of 


Words 
Phrases 
Sentences 


THE THIRD 


about things within 


their experience. 


The teacher will find it of great ad- 
vantage in correction of work if she 
can make the children understand that 
just as we can see and enjoy a picture, 
in the same way we can see and enjoy 
a mental picture brought to mind by 
reading language. So-called deaf-mu- 
tisms can often be corrected by show- 
ing the children the absurd pictures they 
bring to mind. 

It is not an easy task to give a class 
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of deaf children with a limited vocabu- 
lary the idea of seeing definite mental 
pictures and sometimes it is necessary 
to resort to several devices before the 
end is accomplished. One that I have 
used with success is to let the class 
look at a simple picture and then allow 
one pupil to copy it on the blackboard. 
Then select another picture, and after 
the children have looked at it carefully 
tell them to close the books and you 
will draw the picture for them. Draw 
an oblong on the blackboard and have 
the children tell you what to draw. 
Ask “What shall I put here?” “And 
here?’ “Now what shall I draw in this 
corner ?”’ until there is a_ fairly 
good copy of the picture on the black- 
board. 


eC. . 


Now make the point that the pupil 
copied his picture but that you did not 
copy the other picture on the _black- 
board from the one in the book. The 
children told you what to draw but 
they were not looking at the book— 
where did they see the things they 
told you to draw? Someone is sure to 
say, “In my brain,“ or “in my mind.” 
You are then ready to go on and tell 
them that you can shut your eyes and 
see many pictures; that when you read 
beautiful language you enjoy it because 
of the many beautiful pictures it brings 
to mind, and that you want them to en- 
joy language in the same way. 

Write one or two simple words on 
the blackboard, one at a time; as, a 
garden, a baby, a hospital, and with 
closed eyes describe the picture the 
word brings to your mind. Then write 
a word and ask the children to close 
their eyes and let each one describe what 
he sees. 

The following is such a description, 
written after a presentation similar to 
the above. The child who wrote it was 
nine years of age and was born deaf. 
All examples in this article of composi- 
tions by children are exactly as written 
by the child and are uncorrected. 
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THE PARK 


I see a picture of a boy and a squirrel. 
They are in the park. The boy is buying a 
bag of nuts for the squirrel. He is throwing 
a nut on the ground and the squirrel is taking 
it in its mouth. It is running up a tree and 
1s eating it. 

III. Acting out of stories without 

assistance, 

IV. Begin trying to get the im- 
portant points of stories through 
the mental picture of the action 
of the story. 

V. Problem work in the four pro- 
cesses based entirely upon the 
mental picture of the conditions 
of the problem. No processes 
to be given as a means of 
solving a problem. 

VI. Mental picture work in con- 
nection with reading, history 
stories, and geography lessons. 

EXERCISE IN WORD PICTURES 

FROM THE THIRD GRADE ON 

I. Continue finding pictures from 
the children’s description. 

II. Guessing of characters studied 
in history, places studied in 
geography, etc., from descrip- 
tions written or given orally by 
children. 

Ill. Drawing of mental picture; as, 
Draw what you see when read- 
ing the following: 

Little Robin Redbreast 

Sat upon a tree. 

Up went Pussy Cat 

Down went he. 

Down went Pussy Cat 
Away Robin ran. 

Said little Robin Redbreast, 
“Catch me if you can.” 

IV. Have children tell what 
see when thinking of 
Words 
Phrases 
Sentences 


they 
about things within 
their experience. 


V. Have children tell what they see 
when thinking of 


Words : ; 

_ about things not with- 
Eaaape in their experience 
Sentences | '™ et €XP : 
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The following were written by the 
same child who wrote the mental pic- 
ture of The Park, but two years later: 

IN THE SUBWAY 

In my mind I can see many people in the 
subway. Some are sitting on the seats and 
others are standing and are holding on the 
straps. Some are reading their books and 
newspapers. A man is going to give a woman 
a seat because she is carrying her baby in 
her arms. The people are pushing because 
there is no room for them. Small children 
are looking at the pictures. Their eyes are 
very bright because the pictures of cakes 
look very delicious. 

ALONG THE AMAZON 

In my mind I can see the Amazon River. 
It is very wide and the water is very dirty. 
Some alligators are lying on the shore. There 
are many trees, large leaves and vines. The 
trees are very tall and heavy. The sun is 
shining on. the trees, but it does not reach 
the ground. It is very dark and damp. 
Some monkeys are climbing the trees and 
some are swinging on the branches by their 
tails. There are large snakes on the ground 
and some are crawling around the trees. 
There are many beautiful birds there. 

VI. CONDENSATION OF STORIES 

In order to condense a story the 
child must have a clear mental image 
of the action of the story. 

In beginning condensation take a 
story which is familiar, with two or 
three clearly defined points. Read with 
the class, and.as you read try to lead 
the children to decide what is import- 
ant and what is not. After writing the 
important points on the blackboard show 
the class that these points are the story 
written in a few words. 

Enlarge slightly upon each. point, 
making the story a little longer; then 
enlarge upon each point still more, thus 
making the story still longer. Try to 
make the class understand that each 
reproduction tells the same story if it 
contains all the points. 

In order to make the children see 
this, it is sometimes a good plan to 
write the story on the blackboard with 
no mistake in language construction but 
with some of the points left out. Be- 
side this story write one containing all 
the points but with several mistakes 
in English. Try to make the class see 
that while the language of one is per- 


fect, the story is a failure because 
some of the points are left out, while 
the other is very good although there 
are some mistakes in English, for the 
reason that it contains all the points of 
the story. 
VII. Outlines of stories and writing 
of compositions from outlines. 

When the children can give the main 
points of a story teach them to write 
these in outline form. 

Suppose the main points are as fol- 
lows: (Story in Hammond’s Reader 
No. 2, page 22.) 

IMPORTANT POINTS 
I. John lost his gold cuff-but- 
tons. 

II. He looked everywhere for them 

but could not find them. 

If. One day his mother went to 

the attic. 

IV. She saw something bright in a 

squirrel’s nest. 

V. It was one of John’s lost cuff- 

buttons. 

Change the above to outline form 
and have the .children write the story 
from the outline. 

OUTLINE OF STORY 
I. What John lost. 

II. Where he looked for them. 

III. Where his mother went one 

day. 

IV. What she saw. 

V. What it was. 

Later the children may be taught to 
put in the less important points as sub- 
topics. 

VIIL WRITING OF TOPICS FROM 
OUTLINE 

Begin by taking a topic with which 
the children are familiar, such as a 
character from their reading or one 
about whom they have studied in his- 
tory. Write the outline on the black- 
board and tell the children to write the 
topic following the outline. Great care 
should be taken that they follow the 
exact order of the outline given. 

Later, have the children make out 
their own outlines and compose orally 
from them. 
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From familiar topics lead up to more 
original work. Make the first outline 
simple ; as, 

MY FIRST DOLL 
I. Where I got it. 
II. 


How it looked. 
III. What became of it. 
For all original work the teacher 
should sometimes give model exer- 


cises for the children to read. Never 
allow a class to reproduce a model but 
have them write a similar exercise with 
enough difference so that, while they 
may follow the same general plan, they 
can not use the same language. If, 
for instance, you have written a model 
composition from the above outline have 
the class write from the following out- 
line: 
MY FIRST DOG 
I. Where I got him. 
II. 


How he looked. 
III. Some of his tricks. 
IV. What happened to him. 


The following outlines are given as 
examples of what may be expected of 
children doing this work. They were 
made out by children without assistance 
and are as first written, mistakes and 
all. The compositions are too long to 
insert here. 

The first was written by a child born 
deaf, doing Fifth Grade (public school) 
work. 

1. Barbara Frietchie 
The Outline 

I. Frederick. 

(a) What and where Frederick was. 
(b) How it looked one September 
morn. 

(c) Who marched through Frederick. 

II. Barbara Frietchie. 

(a) Who Barbara Frietchie was. 
(b) How old she was. 
(c) What war she lived to see. 

III. The Northern Flags. 

(a) How many flags there were in 
Frederick. 

(b) What General Stonewall Jackson 
said about the flags. 

(c) Why he was angry. 

(d) What he told the soldiers to do. 
(e) What happened to Barbara’s flag. 
(f) How she saved it. 

(g) What she said to the Southern 
general. 

(h) How he felt. 
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(i) What kind of 
was. 

IV. The death of Barbara Frietchie. 

(a) How the people felt to hear of 
her death. 

(b) What was on her grave. 

(c) Where she was buried. 

The following outline for original 
work was written by a pupil born deaf, 
who was doing Sixth Grade public 
school work: 


Barbara 


woman 


2. The Autobiography of a Pair of Shoes 

Outline for the above title 
I. Where I was made. 

(a) Where my hide came from. 
(b) What color it was. 
(c) How I looked after I was made. 
(d) To whom I was sold. 

II. My life in a box at the shoe-store. 
(a) My longing to get out. 
(b) My being sold away. 
(c) By whom I was bought. 
(d) What kind of person he was. 

III. My life on a pair of feet. 
(a) How I fitted them. 
(b) How I was treated. 
(c) My being worn-out. 
(d) Myself as an out-cast. 
(e) How I felt. 
(f{) How I looked upon other pairs 
of shoes. 


The next outline was made out by 
a semi-mute who became deaf at the 
age of 10 years and was doing Eighth 
Grade (public school) work. 


3. A Deaf Boy in Camp with Hearing Boys 
I. Why parents should send children to 
camp. 
(a) Makes them stronger physically 
and morally. 
(b) Develops character and love of 
nature. 
II. Why location are of most 
selected. 
(a) Accessibility. 
(b) Beauty of scenery. 
III. Routine at Camp. 
(a) In the morning. 
(b) In the afternoon. 
(c) In the evening. 
IV. Advantages. 
(a) Improves voice and speech. 
(b) Improves character. 
(c) Improves strength. 
(d) Does much for lip-reading. 
(e) Makes children more like hearing 
people. 
V. Disadvantages 
(a) Could not take part 
meetings, etc. 
(b) No school for deaf at camp. 
VI. Conclusion. Advantages offset 
advantages for good lip-reader 
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Number 4 is a resumé of “Little 
Women,” written by a child who be- 
came deaf at 21%4 years and was doing 
Eighth Grade (public school) work. 


4. The Life of Jo, from “Little Women.” 
I. Who Jo was 
(a) How- old she was. 
(b) How she _ looked. 
(c) Her character. 
II. What she liked most to do 
(a) What kind of stories she wrote. 
(b) What her family thought of 
them. 
III. The invitation to a dance 
(a) What kind of dress she wore. 
Why. 
(b) What she did. 
(c) The meeting of Laurie and how 
he liked her. 
IV. When she shoveled the snow, what 
she saw 
(a) How she amused Laurie. 
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(b) What old Mr. Laurence thought 
of Jo. 
V. What happened when she heard of 
her father’s illness. Why. 
VI. What she did when her sister Beth 
was sick. 
VII. How Jo felt when her sister Beth’s 
health went down. 
(a) What she thought made Beth 
unhappy. 
(b) What she decided to do. 
VIII. How she liked to be a governess. 
(a) The meeting of Mr. Bhaer. 
(b) What she thought of him. 
IX. How she was loved by Laurie. 
(a) Why she refused him. 
X. How she felt when her sister Beth 
died. 
XI. Her surprise. 
(a) The return of Amy and Laurie. 
XII. The marriage of Jo and Mr. Bhaer 
(a) What Jo did with the house 
which was given to her by her aunt. 
(b) How Mr. and Mrs. Bhaer lived. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TEACHING THE 
DEAF TO READ 


ArTHUR I. GATES* 


HE study of a method of teaching 

the deaf to read, now under way 

in the Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, was 
the logical outcome of some investiga- 
tions begun in the Institution in No- 
vember, 1923. Interested at the time 
in analyzing the spelling abilities of the 
deaf, we were surprised in studying the 
results of tests, to find how high were 
the achievements of these children in 
comparison with those of normal pu- 
pils in the ability to grasp the visible 
forms of new words, and to learn to 
spell them. 

From this study were secured sev- 
eral important suggestions that may be 
profitably applied to the improvement 
of the instruction of normal children. 
The same investigation revealed the 
great difficulties encountered in teaching 
the deaf to read and the slow progress 
in the development of this ability. 

Since the development of reading 
ability is slow, deaf children are for a 





*Professor of Educational Psychology, and Di- 
rector of Section D, Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


long time unable to enter fully into the 
world of printed fact and fancy so 
captivating and profitable to the normal 
child, notwithstanding his access to the 
realm of auditory language. Inasmuch 
as the acquisition of lip-reading and 
speech, despite the extraordiary ingenu- 
ity displayed in these types of instruction, 
is also slow, the deaf more than any other 
group of familiar defectives are isolated 
from the tremendous opportunities for 
enjoyment and improvement which lan- 
guage alone affords. If the deaf chil- 
dren could be taught early to read, 
their lives could be immeasurably en- 
riched and enlightened since they would 
not be limited to the presence and mov- 
ing lips or hands of others for linguis- 
tic development and could, during the 
hours alone, devote themselves with- 
out serious limitations to reading for 
information or pleasure. Dropping for 
a time the original purposes of the in- 
vestigations of deaf subjects, an attempt 
was made to appraise, in the light of 
the principles and facts of modern psy- 
chology, the possibility of teaching lan- 
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guage to the deaf at an early age through 
the medium of the printed word or, at 
least, of making possible at any stage a 
more rapid and successful acquisition of 
reading ability. 

The problem, then, is to analyze in 
the light of principles and theories of 
psychology, the limitations of the deaf 
in the several aspects of the reading 
process. It will be understood that this 
discussion is a purely theoretical ap- 
praisal and not a statement of facts—a 
series of hypotheses raised for experi- 
mental verification and not a series of 
conclusions. 

Let us consider, first, the mechanical 
aspects of reading. The normal child 
learns first to understand spoken lan- 
guage. Within the first years, the aver- 
age child acquires the ability to respond 
to many spoken words with awareness 
of the object, event, or situation, which 
the words represent. Learning to read 
would differ from learning to under- 
stand spoken language only in this re- 
spect: In the former case a com- 
plex visual stimulus must be recognized 
and associated with some object, event, 
situation or quality; in the latter a com- 
plex auditory stimulus is reacted to 
similarly. In the one case we read 
auditory words, in the other visual. We 
have no reason to believe that the asso- 
ciations are more difficult to form in one 
than in the other. Learning to read 
visual words should, in general, be as 
easy as learning to read auditory ones 
unless the printed word-forms are more 
difficult to distinguish and _ recognize 
than the spoken word-forms. 

Whether printed word-forms of suit- 
able size would be more difficult to 
perceive and distinguish than auditory 
words at a very early age cannot now 
be decided with confidence. There is 
no evidence, to my knowledge, that 
the visible forms would be intrinsically 
more difficult; indeed, for all we know, 
they may be easier. That printed word- 
forms may be readily recognized and dis- 
tinguished by the age of three and 
above, at least, is fairly well demon- 
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strated. The first hypothesis, accepted 
merely for experimental test, is this: As 
far as sensory, perceptive and asso- 
ciative factors are concerned, deaf chil- 
dren should be able to learn to read 
at an early age; indeed, they may be 
able to learn to read visual words as 
early, as easily and as rapidly as normal 
children learn to understand spoken 
words. 

To this hypothesis, objections of an- 
other sort have been raised. It has been 
urged that it is natural to learn to un- 
derstand spoken language first and con- 
trarywise, it is unnatural to learn first to 
comprehend written or printed words. 
To this argument the theoretical reply 
is that reading normally follows un- 
derstanding of spoken language and 
speech because of convenience and the 
methods of training utilized rather than 
on account of any insistent order of in- 
nate unfoldment of interest or ability. If 
—to illustrate—we should find it more 
convenient from the first to place print- 
ed words on all objects and present 
printed words for all announcements and 
directions, etc., instead of conducting 
all communications through speech, the 
child might learn to read the printed 
signs quite as “naturally” and easily 
as he now learns to read auditory sym- 
bols. In other words, it is not appar- 
ent that it would be unnatural for the 
deaf to learn to read very early if we 
provided ample incentives, practice and 
rewards for achievement. 

If the deaf are taught to read before 
they have achieved a considerable mas- 
tery of language through manual signs 
or lip movements and speech, the prob- 
lem becomes not merely one of teaching 
reading in the ordinary sense but first 
and primarily one of establishing the 
language-ideas. Words are merely stim- 
uli which arouse—as we say—meanings. 
Merely to recognize word-forms is not 
reading; the meanings must be present 
before they can be associated with the 
word-forms, thereafter to be activated 
by them. The normal child, we ob- 
serve, acquires his meaning-vocabulary 
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gradually during years of experience, 
desultory or directed by adults, in hear- 
ing and attempting to grasp spoken 
language. 

With the exception of a few proper 
nouns, the meaning-vocabulary consists 
of general and abstract facts—hat, run, 
in, hot, when, beauty, help, etc. To in- 
troduce each word, whether by desul- 
tory or systematic procedure, therefore, 
requires the fulfillment of the various 
requirements of the processes of intel- 
lectual analysis and abstraction; pro- 
cesses that must be gone through, either 
before or simultaneously, with the mas- 
tery of the auditory word-form. Learn- 
ing to read for the deaf involves the 
same elaborate and extended processes 
as the acquisition of meanings in asso- 
ciation with speech by normal children. 

The next problem, then, is that of 
determining the possibilities of devel- 
oping word-ideas or meanings through 
the media of reading materials. Fortu- 
nately the principles underlying the pro- 
cesses of developing particular, general 
and abstract linguistic concepts have 
been worked out in tentative form at 
least.* While the mechanical difficul- 
ties will be great, it does not seem im- 
possible to develop the meaning of any 
type of word through reading alone. 
Theoretically, in other words, it ap- 
pears that language may be taught 
successfully to the deaf by means of the 
printed word. 

It is the last hypothesis primarily 
that is the subject of experimental in- 
vestigation in the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
during the current academic year. A 
study of this problem has been under- 
taken first, for the reason that, in the 
writer’s judgment, it is the most crucial 
one. This study was made possible by 
a subvention arranged by Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College; by the interest and 
cooperation of Dr. Harris Taylor, and 
Miss Edith Buell and other officers of 

*Most adequately by Thorndike in his Educational 
Psychology, Vol. I1. These principles are stated in 


somewhat simpler form and greater detail in Gates’ 
Psychology for Students of Education, Chap. 13. 


the Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes and by the ex- 
pert assistance of Miss Helen Thomp. 
son, graduate student in Teachers Col- 
lege, who conducted the study, and of 
Miss Ruth Strang, research assistant 
in the Institute of Educational Research, 
who prepared most of the materials. 
The space allotted to this article will 
not permit a description of the mate- 
rials and methods used in the instruc- 
tion in reading, but these will appear in 
a dissertation by Miss Thompson and 
in a report by Miss Strang and the 
present writer. 


In order most adequately to test the 
hypothesis, the experimental instruction 
in reading has been isolated as far as 
possible from the other instruction in 
the Institution. By reducing the possi- 
ble facilitating effects of other language 
instruction to the minimum, the effects 
of the experimental instruction in read- 
ing will be more clearly revealed and 
the underlying hypothesis more ade- 
quately tested. If the results of the 
study indicate that the main assumption 
is substantially correct, a series of sup- 
plementary investigations will be in or- 
der to determine how the principle may 
be most fruitfully put into practice in 
instructing the deaf. Some of these 
problems are: At what chronological or 
mental age will it be best to begin such 
instruction with printed materials? How 
should such work be related to lip-read- 
ing, speech, writing and spelling? What 
should be the relative emphasis on each? 
In what respects, if any, will relatively 
rapid advancement in reading ability 
and visual vocabulary facilitate or hin- 
der the mastery of the other linguistic 
skills? These and many other related 
problems of practical importance will 
merit consideration after the test of the 
fundamental hypothesis has been com- 
pleted. 

To summarize: The early attainment 
of fluent reading ability would tremen- 
dously increase the opportunities of deaf 
children to secure information and en- 
joyment by opening to them a world of 
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fact and fancy and by enabling them 
to occupy themselves in the pursuit of 
knowledge and recreation in the ab- 
sence of other persons on whom they 
are now so largely dependent. 

Theoretically, it seems not impossible, 
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that, even without the assistance of, and 
probably without interfering with other 
types of linguistic instruction, skill in 
reading may be acquired by young deaf 
children. This possibility, at least, is 
the subject of the experimental study. 





PHASES OF PRIMARY WORK 


E. Frances HANncock* 


HE length of time of a class in 

school before taking up regular 

work in language drill stories 
varies according to the age and de- 
velopment of the children. This period 
should be used to build up a vocabulary 
suited to the environment of the pupils, 
to fix certain language principles and to 
teach the use of idiomatic expressions 
which will help to make the language 
of the deaf child more natural. 


THe IpEA oF TimME—Past, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 

The weather, indicated on the calen- 
dar by the children, themselves, gives 
interest to that particular day. It may 
be done by drawing a bright, yellow disc 
on a sunny morning, by pasting on a 
tiny cut-out umbrellaonarainy day or 
sticking on a bit of white cotton bat- 
ting to represent the snow flakes which 
are falling thick and fast. Then, the 
next morning, when the date on the 
blackboard is erased and a new date 
written up the children begin to have 
some idea of what it all means when 
we talk about yesterday and today. 

Even better than the weather, to give 
an idea of time, is some outstanding 
event of the day. 

Peter has been absent for a few days 
On his return, “Peter has come back,” 
is written across the date on the cal- 
endar and the fact that his name is 
there makes today a reality. 


*Head Teacher of Primary grades, Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, New York City. 


Another day a little pupil, who is 
often late, arrives for the opening ex- 
ercises. Whereupon a star is put on 
the calendar and serves the double pur- 
pose of marking the date and of being 
an incentive for her to come on time 
hereafter. 

On Friday morning bright red cir- 
cles drawn around the following Satur- 
day and Sunday, together with a little 
conversation about there being no school 
on these days, and finding out which 
children expect to go home for the 
week-end help to divide the weeks. 


To HAvE AND TO BE 


For the first two years in school no 
work which the pupils may recognize 
as drill is given. 

To have is first taught in the sense 
of ownership. Abundant opportunities 
for the first presentation of this lan- 
guage, as well as constant reviews, are 
always at hand if one makes use of 
the contents of the children’s pockets. 
And any proud possessor is delighted 
to announce, “I have a top.” 

A little later the horizon widens. A 
small boy announces, “I have a dog,” 
and by pointing indicates that it is at 
home. Or someone says, “Mary has 
a ball,” and we find it is in the play- 
room. 

Soon the children demand some way 
to describe the objects they are telling 
about and we teach, “I have a doll. It 
is pretty.” “Father has an auto. It is 
large.” 

Then to be and to have become live 

















language and there is little danger that 
Ruth will say, “I am a cat. It has gray,” 
when she tells about her very own pet. 
IpriomATIcC UsE OF THE PRESENT PRO- 
GRESSIVE ForM TO Express Futurity. 


The use of the regular future tense 
of a verb is seldom heard except in for- 
mal address and in schools for the deaf. 
It is a distinct relief to hear many of 
our younger pupils say, “I’m going home 
tomorrow.” “We are going to the movies 
with Miss S. this afternoon.” “Mother 
is coming to see me today.” 

3 I shall be glad when more teachers 
have the courage of their convictions 
a and teach the idiomatic use of to go 
with all verbs to express futurity—as, 
We are going to have a party this 
e evening. 

Mother is going to make me a new 
. dress. 

: When the time comes for drill, in 
writing the past, present and future of 
l verbs, the pupils easily learn the regu- 
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lar future form and are told that both 
ways are correct. 


Tue INVERTED OBJECT 


The use of the inverted object, with 
" such verbs as to give, to show and to 
. buy, may be safely taught from the first 
provided these verbs are not used in the 
“Five Slates.’ It is also important to 
have the pupils understand that, when 
the object of the verb is a pronoun, the 
inverted form must not be used. 

I find such sentences as the follow- 
ing among the very first original jour- 
nals : 

“Miss Buell gave me a box of pen- 
cils.” 

“Mother bought me a velocipede yes- 
terday.” 

THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

Some time ago I was asked if the 
Lexington Avenue School taught the 
present perfect tense in the younger 
‘ classes. While it is not definitely taught 

‘ as a language principle, teachers are 
urged not only to use it constantly where 
it is the correct form, but to call the 
attention of the pupils to the fact that 
it is being used. 
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It is our custom, when taking our 
classes out for educational or pleasure 
trips, to leave a notice on the black- 
board. This offers one of many oppor- 
tunities to show the real force of the 
present perfect tense. As the class 
leaves the room the teacher turns back 
and writes on the blackboard, “We have 
gone to the zoo.” When the class re- 
turns some pupil quickly rushes to the 
blackboard to change the tense, and if 
he writes, We went to the zoo, it gives 
another opportunity to the teacher and 
she will change it to, We have been to 
the zoo, or, We have come back from 
the zoo. 

As time goes on we expect the chil- 
dren to use the present perfect tense in 
such sentences as, Two women have 
come to see us. I have lost my paper. 
I have broken my pencil. Where is 
Jack? He has gone to the hospital. 
These expressions, taught to the younger 
pupils, serve to make their language less 
stilted. 





MISTAKES 


We teachers are accustomed to say that 
a large proportion of the errors made by 
pupils are due to carelessness, and not to 
ignorance. They know the correct forms 
of language and if they were doing their best, 
most of these mistakes would not occur. To 
avoid or correct such errors is the pupil’s job. 
But other mistakes are made because the 
pupils do not know the correct forms of 
language. To correct these is the teacher’s 
job. It is also his job to so teach the cor- 
rect forms that the same mistakes will not 
occur again. Which, of course, is beautiful 
theory, but very difficult in actual practice. 


For not a few of the mistakes made by 
pupils, the teacher may be responsible. We 
are apt to overlook an error, and the pupil 
assumes that the language is all right. To 
overlook or neglect a pupil’s mistake is 
practically teaching him the incorrect form. 
And this is serious. 


Then again we sometimes pass by an error 
that is not a bad one, on the plea “O that 
is good enough; we can’t expect perfection.” 
But we should expect perfection, or as near 
perfection as is possible of attainment. 
Nor should we be satisfied with language 
that is grammatically accurate, but- awk- 
ward and not such as is used by well-edu- 
cated people. The pupils should have not 
only correct language but good colloquial 
and conventional language and nothing less 
than that should be accepted, or at least 
aimed at.—The Canadian. 















ONE APPROACH TO THE ENJOYMENT OF 
READING-DRAMATIZATION 





KATHARINE B. KippER* 


HAT children are dramatic by na- 

ture is a fact unquestioned. Who 

does not know both from observa- 
tion and from memory that “to pre- 
tend” or “to make believe” gives more 
enjoyment than the most elaborate ready- 
made games and toys? Little hearing 
children act out stories before they have 
language enough to express in words 
the situations which they see. Much 
more with deaf children does the acting 
of stories make up, partially, for their 
lack of language. It is, if not the only 
way they have of expressing themselves, 
at least the quickest and surest way. 
It gives room, too, for originality of ex- 
pression, for who, acquainted with the 
deaf, will not say that they usually have 
exceptional ability in dramatic expres- 
sion? More and more in recent years 
is this instinct being utilized in the 
teaching of reading and we find that it 
adds greatly to the child’s enjoyment 
and interest and that it quickens his un- 
derstanding and appreciation of written 
language. 

Not to go back to the very beginning 
of dramatization, which is action work 
in the primary grades, our first step 
is to take from the printed page the 
actions and the word-pictures to be 
found there and to translate them into 
the dramatic form, to show whether or 
not the meaning has been grasped. 

This being done, we want next to 
get the written form of the action or 
drama, and in preparation for this we 
write original conversations; first actual 
conversations, then imaginary ones. 

At the blackboard the teacher and a 
child, both with sealed lips, hold a writ- 
ten conversation. When it is done, a 
third person places before each sen- 


*Teacher of Reading and Literature, Gram- 
mar Department, Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New 
York City. 
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tence the name of the speaker. 
is a game that all are eager to play. 
The pupils are now more than ready to 
hold written conversations with each 
other, two by two. Another day they 
may try holding a conversation with some 
person not present, with mother or 
father at home, for instance. They are 
then ready to imagine a_ conversa- 
tion between two persons, either real 
persons or those in a picture, and later 
between themselves and a doll or a pet. 
Last of all are conversations between 
inanimate things. 


The next step, for which they now 
have the form, may be copying the di- 
rect discourse from some story; “The 
Wise Men of Gotham’; a chapter from 
“King Arthur” to gain familiarity with 
the quaint language of that olden time; 
“The Miller of Dee,” or “Cornelia’s 
Jewels,” the latter an excellent test for 
comprehension of language where the 
action is slight. “How many jewels had 
Cornelia?” “What were they?” “Has 
your mother any jewels like Cornelia’s ?” 
“Name them.” “Are they valuable?” 
“Would she like to sell them for a high 
price?” are questions much more easily 
answered by the average deaf child after 
making believe to be Cornelia. These 
conversations, separated from the narra- 
tive, are the first plays written in their 
books. After this a story containing 
indirect discourse may, by changing to 
the direct, be dramatized. 

Next imagine a conversation between 
two characters in a narrative such as 
“Damon and Pythias,” “Horatius at the 
Bridge,” or “Regulus.” What matter if 
the conversation imagined differs in for- 
mality from the classic—it is the com- 
prehension of the situation that counts. 

For instance, who would question 
the understanding and proper sympathy 
of the boy who wrote this? 








































The Romans (crowding around Horatius) : 
Are you safe, Horatius? Oh you are very 
brave ! 

Horatius: Oh yes, but my left eye is bleed- 
ing. Give me eye treatment quickly, or my 
eye will be seriously hurt. 

A Roman: Yes, I will call a doctor to ex- 
amine your eye. (They carry him home on 
their shoulders and a doctor comes to see him 
and bandages his eye.) 

Horatius: I thought that Etruscan was 
going to kill me. And my armor was very 
heavy. I almost drowned. 

The Romans: Oh, we have a big surprise 
for you. 

Horatius: I suppose you mean that you will 
give a big dinner in my honor. 

The Romans: We are going to give you 
a farm because you saved Rome, and your 
statue will be in the market place. 

Horatius: Oh, I am very happy, but my 
eye hurts me. 


Or this— 


Wife: O Regulus, my husband, where have 
you been all these long months? Please don’t 
go away from me and the children again. 
You don’t know how much we miss you. 

Regulus: Dear wife, you must be brave. 
I have promised to go back to prison and I 
must keep my word. 

Children: You mustn’t leave us, Daddy. 
Please, please stay! 

Wife: No, no, no, you mustn’t go. Just 
think of our poor children without their 
father. 

Regulus: Shall a Roman not keep his 
promise? It is my duty to go. (His wife 
and children begin to cry.) Goodbye, my 
wife and my children. I want you not to cry 
when I am gone. Be brave. 


Almost before we know it, we have 
real little plays, workable ones, and 
the children begin to devise stage prop- 
erties and scenery for their production 
and, unasked, bring them to the class- 
room, 

Of course, after this the play must 
be produced, so we work it out together ; 
not a rehearsal but brings out some orig- 
inal and improved rendering or action 
by those taking part or by those looking 
on. “May I show him?’ frequently 
brings forward some dramatic talent, 
before unsuspected, and a re-casting of 
the parts, for it does not always follow 
that the so-called brightest pupil is the 
best actor. In production the dialogue 
is reduced to the lowest possible terms. 
The action is everything. The nearer 
it is to a pantomime or a moving pic- 
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ture, the better it is for our purpose. 
If the play is not to be produced, the 
dialogue is made as full and as inter- 
esting as possible. 

The fairy tales and folk tales lend 
themselves especially well to production 
by the younger children. Among others 
we have given “The Golden Goose,” 
“Rumpelstiltzkin,” “The Wee Barnock” 
and “Peter Johnson’s Boots,” but for 
school-room production any incident 
from stories, history or poems may be 
illustrated by action. 

“Show me how Ichabod Crane sat on 
his horse.” “Show me how Achilles was 
made invulnerable.” “Show me how 
King Arthur entered the Church when 
he was made a knight”—‘“Act the final 
scene in ‘My Double and How He Un- 
did Me’.”—these bits of dramatization 
bring out a picture that the words of 
the book, alone, may have failed to 
impress. 

The following is a play that was 
worked out by a Fifth year class, no bet- 
ter, perhaps less good than others, but 
their own work, built up little by lit- 
tle as they acted the different scenes. 


RUMPELSTILTZKIN 


Scene I. (At the King’s Palace) 

The Miller: Oh King! I have a beautiful 
daughter. She is a wonderful girl, too. She 
can spin straw into gold. 

The King: Can she, really? Bring her to 
my palace and let her spin for me. I want 
more gold. (The miller brings his daughter 
to the King.) 

The King: Here is some straw. You must 
spin it into gold before morning or you shall 
be killed. (He leaves her alone. She weeps. 
Rumpelstiltzkin comes.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: What will you give me, if 
I will do it for you? 

The Maiden: My necklace. 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Ah! I will spin it all be- 
fore morning. (He spins and goes away. 
The King comes.) 

The King: Oh! how wonderful! All the 
straw is changed to gold. I am very rich! 
But I want to be richer still. (More straw 
is brought.) Here is more straw. Spin that 
into gold before morning or you shall die. 
(He goes. The maiden weeps. Rumpelstiltz- 
kin appears.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Why are you crying again? 

The Maiden: Because the king has said 
that I must spin all this straw into gold 
before morning and I don’t know how. 
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Rumpelstiltzkin: What will you give me, 
if I will do it for you? 

The Maiden: I have nothing but this ring. 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Ah! I will spin it all 
before morning. (He spins and goes away. 
The King comes.) 

The King: Oh! what a_ wonderful girl. 
I will marry her and then I shall always be 
rich. (More straw is brought.) Here is 
more straw. If you spin all this straw into 
gold before morning, you shall be my queen. 
(He goes out. The maiden weeps. Rumpel- 
stiltzkin comes again.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: You are weeping again. 
What will you give me if I spin this straw 
into gold? 

The Maiden: Alas! I have nothing more 
to give. 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Promise me that when you 
are Queen, you will give me your first child. 

The Maiden: No! No!—yYes, I promise. 
(He spins and goes away. The King comes.) 

The King: Oh! what a wonderful maiden. 
Now you shall be Queen. (He leads her to 
1is throne and places a crown on her head. 
[he courtiers bow before them.) 

Scene II. (The Queen is seated with her 
child. Rumpelstiltzkin comes.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: I have come to take your 
child. 

The Queen: Oh! No, No! You can not 
have him. 

Rumpelstiltzkin: You promised to give him 
to me. 

The Queen: But I cannot give up my child. 
(Offers gifts. They are refused. She 
weeps. ) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: If you can guess my name 
in three days, you may keep him. (He goes 
away. The Queen writes down many names.) 

(Rumpelstiltzkin appears.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Well, what is my name? 

The Queen: Is it Leopold? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it Conrad? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it Fritz? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Oh dear! What can it be? 
(She looks terribly sad.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Ha, Ha! Ho, Ho! She 
will never guess it. (He hops away laughing. 
The Queen writes down names.) 

Rumpelstiltzkin appears the second day. 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Well! what is my name? 

The Queen: Is it Henry? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it Albert? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it Frederick? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Ha, Ha! She will never 
zuess my name. (He hops away laughing.) 





Scene III. 

Rumpelstiltzkin is dancing around a fire, 
singing : 

Today I brew, tomorrow I bake, 

And then the child away I'll take. 

The Queen can never, never guess 

That my name is Rumpelstiltzkin! Rum- 
pelstiltzkin ! 

(A servant of the queen watches him and 
runs to tell the Queen.) 

Scene IV. 

The Servant: Oh! Queen, last night I saw 
in the mountains a funny little man, dancing 
around a fire and singing, 

“Today I brew, tomorrow I bake, 

And then the child away I'll take. 

The Queen can never, never guess 

That my name is Rumpelstiltzkin! Rum- 
pelstiltzkin ! 

Rumpelstiltzkin! Rumpelstiltzkin !” 

The Queen: Oh! now I know his name. 
Here is gold for you. (Rumpelstiltzkin 
arrives. ) 

Rumpelstiltzkin: Well. do you know my 
name? Today I shall take your child. 

The Queen: Is it Arthur? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it Franz? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: No! 

The Queen: Is it perhaps Rumpelstiltzkin? 

Rumpelstiltzkin: A witch has told you! 
A witch has told you! (He stamps his foot 
so hard that he breaks his leg and he hops 
off on one foot, howling terribly.) 

The Queen clasps her child to her breast 
and the courtiers show great joy. 


But while the pupils enjoy this work 
which is play to them, we do not forget 
that the object of it all is not the pro- 
duction of a play nor yet the writing 
of one, but to create a love for reading 
that will enable them, when they leave 
school, to make companions of books 
and so to have a source of enjoyment 
always at hand. 





ROME INSTITUTION CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Central New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, Rome, N. Y., has recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, and has is- 
sued a handsome souvenir booklet, a copy 
of which has been presented to the Volta 
Bureau library. The founder and first prin- 
cipal of the Institution was a deaf man, 
Alphonso Johnson, who has been succeeded, 
in turn, by Edward Beverly Nelson, Edward 
Perkins Clarke, Elbert A. Gruver, and Otis 
Allen Betts, the present principal, who has 
occupied the position since 1919. The Volta 
Bureau joins with other friends of the 
school in congratulating it upon its service 
to the deaf and in wishing it great success 
and uséfilness in future. 
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ARITHMETIC IN THE LEXINGTON AVENUE 
SCHOOL 


ANITA DrRISCOLL* 


T seems obvious that we should so 
teach arithmetic that our pupils may 
be able to solve the arithmetical prob- 

lems that will come to them in their 
after life. To do this, they will need, 
perhaps among others, certainly these 
two things: First, facility in the use 
of numbers; second, what I call the 
“arithmetic sense,” that faculty that 
will show them that certain results 
are right, because in the nature of 
things they must be; and conversely, 
that regardless of formulae, certain re- 
sults are wrong, because in the very 
nature of things they are impossible. 
This will tend to eliminate foolish 
answers such as: “There were 62/3 
sheep. 6 is 1/2 of what? 3.” For 
these two points we specially work. 


To get the nearly “automatic ac- 
curacy” necessary for a real facility in 
the use of numbers, we rely greatly 
on the Five Minute Daily Drill. This 
begins in the first grade, with the 
addition combinations to 5 (given in 
all 3 ways) ;, progressing through the 
following grades to 9, to 13, to 18; 
introducing the multiplication combina- 
tions (given also in all 3 ways); pro- 
ceeding, step by step, to work in fac- 
toring; in common fractions; in deci- 
mals; in percentage; till, in the 8th 
grade, we have rapid work in all the 
combinations; in square-root; in in- 
terest, etc. This drill, as its name 
implies, is of daily occurrence. It is 
bright and snappy, and as varied as 
the ingenuity of the teacher may sug- 
gest. We use games such as “Buzz” and 
“Buzz Quack”; a variation of the old- 
fashioned spelling match; the Rapid 
Fire Cards; it must be to the children 
a pastime, just having a good time, 
but—they get the drill! It is very 


*Instructor, N. Y. Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 


seldom continued over the 5 minutes; 
sometimes 10 in the upper grades, the 
point being to stop while the children 
are clamoring for more; and it serves 
as a “setting up” exercise before the 
regular work. 

In our accuracy work, both oral and 
written, we give our pupils the var- 
ious aids; the series or “last figure” 
work, in addition and subtraction; the 
“correspondences,” in multiplication; 
and such short cuts as are readily 
understood, and have been found to 
be of real, practical help. 

In work to give a clear understand- 
ing of arithmetic, the “arithmetic 
sense,” we find problem work a de- 
cided aid. We therefore lay great 
stress upon this work. We base our 
problem work on visualization, the 
mental picture ; to use the catch phrase, 
on conditions not operations. 

We begin the training for this vis- 
ualization of problems in the first 
grade with little stories containing the 
number element. For instance, the 
teacher gives 3 good, eatable candies 
to Jack, and tells him to eat 2 of them, 
which he promptly does. This hap- 
pening is then put into language. No 
questions are asked as to the result, 
but the remaining candy is conspic- 
uously shown. When the children are 
ready, as the next step the language 
is given first. The teacher says or 
writes. “I had 3 apples and my mother 
gave me 2.” (Real apples should be 
at hand.) This is illustrated. Again 
no question is asked but the 5 apples 
are in plain sight. Later, stories are 
given with conditions that must be 
visualized, as: “There were 3 little 
bluebirds on a bird-bath; 2 more came, 
and 1 flew away.” The children pre- 
tend that they are the bluebirds, and 
act out the story. From then on, if 
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left to themselves, they will find, right 
in the class-room, something to use 
to illustrate practically any little num- 
ber story. 

In the second grade, the same or 
similar little number stories are used, 
but now questions are asked, at first 
by the teacher, afterward by the pupils 
who later in the year are encouraged 
to make little problems for themselves 
—original problems. We find these 
“original problems” of great value and 
interest to the pupils throughout the 
entire course. They must be based, 
as our own are, upon conditions, and 
we give the preference to those that 
are practical, sensible and in some way 
of real value to the child. They make 
and solve problems on their games, 
their parties, their trips, their home 
activities and imaginary conditions: 
later in the course on the advertise- 
ments in the cars, current history as 
exemplified in the papers, and on their 
studies as well. They enjoy it greatly 
and become quite adept. One class, 
studying English history, was told to 
make 10 problems on the reign of 
King John, and it was truly surprising 
to see how many sensible problems 
could be made on the Magna Charta. 

In each grade we sometimes take 
a difficult problem and talk it over. 
No formal analysis; just asking ques- 
tions; as, 

What do we already know? 

What do we want to find out? 

What will our answer be (money or 
REET 5 

Will it be larger or smaller (than 
the quantity given) ? 

Why? and other questions according 
to the nature of the problem. We 
find this helpful, not only in solving 
the problem under discussion, but in 
cultivating that “arithmetic sense.” 


As a further aid, we sometimes give 
“Thought problems.” These are to be 
done out of school, but are not com- 
pulsory. They cannot be solved by any 
particular rule or formula. They re- 
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quire the child to stand on tiptoe, as 
it were. <A child loves to test his 
power to do things all by himself. 

From the beginning, the children are 
allowed as full participation in the 
work as possible. They frequently, 
indeed generally, evolve their own defi- 
nitions. In the upper grades, when 
presenting a new topic, as finding the 
area of a circle, taxes, etc., the sub- 
ject is fully discussed in class, the 
teacher giving all necessary informa- 
tion and explanation. Each pupil then 
writes a composition on the topic, giv- 
ing what he considers the principal 
facts and data, including definitions. 
The best points of these compositions 
are then combined, and the composite 
result or thesis written in the child’s 
note-books. These note-books, with 
their tables, definitions, “interesting 
facts,” theses, etc., become miniature 
text-books. 

In business arithmetic, we dwell up- 
on the practical side. Our pupils learn 
how to make out checks, learn about 
savings-banks and banks of deposit and 
how they may be of use to them, how 
to calculate interest, to make a budget, 
to keep a cash account, etc. We lay 
special emphasis on the helps to saving 
money: postal savings, savings-bank 
accounts, investing, under advice, in 
good reliable bonds, life insurance with 
its endowment policies, etc. The testi- 
mony of our graduates proves that this 
has been of service to them. 

In all the work we try to lead our 
pupils to understand and love the fas- 
cinating subject of arithmetic, and to 
develop their minds through its study 
and use. 





GIFT FROM THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 


The American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford has recently presented to the library of 
the Volta Bureau a bound copy of its 1925 
issues, which is greatly appreciated. The Volta 
Bureau collects and preserves copies of all 
school publications, and several schools have 
recently made thoughtful gifts of this kind. 
It is a graceful and very helpful way of 
showing interest in the library, which is 
probably the largest of its kind in the world. 

















A REVIEW OF “STRAIGHT 
LANGUAGE” 

Whether Miss Edith Fitzgerald’s re- 
cently published book, “Straight Lan- 
guage for the Deaf,” will prove revolu- 
tionary or evolutionary remains for 
time to decide, but few who read the 
book will doubt that a definite contribu- 
tion to the subject of language teaching 
has been made. Miss Fitzgerald is a 
clear thinker who reasons through to 
conclusions, and the converging lights 
from her experience as a deaf child and 
her career as a brilliant and successful 
teacher render her an illuminating expo- 
nent of language work. 

Schools in which oral work is con- 
ducted by skilled teachers in an oral 
atmosphere will hardly wish to adopt 
her system of language symbols, for 
they are already achieving the desired 
results to a very great degree: but for 
the “sign-minded” type of child com- 
monly produced by the attempt to do 
English language work in a sign lan- 
guage environment it is possible that 
Miss Fitzgerald has found a way of 
salvation. Only careful experimental 
work over a term of years can dem- 
onstrate a successful revolution of meth- 
od. The experiment seems worth trying. 

In its revolutionary aspects the book 
furnishes food for thought to us all, 
with its clear expositions of the diffi- 
culties a deaf child meets in his strug- 
gle for language and its suggestions 
for lessening them. Like the Biblical 
wise man, Miss Fitzgerald “bringeth 
forth out of her treasure things new 
and old” and sets us considering modi- 
fications of procedure. 

The following quotations from the 
book will serve to indicate the audience 
it should reach, something of its unusual 
standpoint and the crusading fire that 
is its animating spirit: 


“'... Mothers of the deaf, teachers, super- 
intendents, supervisors, matrons and all who 
have a part in the child’s life should strive 
to keep their ears so attuned to the lan- 
guage of hearing people that they can in- 
stantly detect anything unnatural in that of 
the deaf child, and not for a moment should 
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they tolerate an unnatural word or expres- 
sion.” 

“Those about me were fooled for years. 
They thought that I heard much of what I 
was only reading from the lips.” 

“We must be sure that all language 
work states the child’s own mental picture.” 

“The foreigner .... has a clear mental pic- 
ture. The chances are that the deaf child 
has no mental picture, and the danger is 
that his language may be a jumble of 
memorized words.” 

“If we would grant that the deaf child 
has this sense (of humor) hidden away 
somewhere and consciously try to bring it 
out, our efforts would be rewarded. Then 
in beginning question work when we ask 
‘How many noses has the door?’ we would 
not be greeted with a blank stare or a 
‘have-you-gone-crazy’ look, but would re- 
ceive such a come-back as, ‘How many tails 
has a chair?’” 

ech’ os Is, am and are are taught—usually 
during the latter part of the second year— 
often later.” 

“.... The only commands that should be 
given are the few which are absolutely neces- 
sary ....during the first year... . there 
are very few sensible ones to give a deaf child 
who has no language. Take—‘Cry,’ ‘Sew,’ 
‘Wash your face,’ ‘Comb your hair. Are not 
the responses pretenses at doing the act com- 
manded? Then, later on, we wonder why 
it is hard for the deaf to pretend and to 
imagine they are doing things.” 

“IT should like for our children to have a 
chance at learning to express their more or 
less secret thoughts such as hearing children 
sometimes put into diaries. It could be a 
little affair between the child and his 
teacher. She could then draw him out and 
help him express some of his innermost 
thoughts.” 


Miss Fitzgerald’s own “Conclusion” 
summarizes her purpose admirably: 


“The material in this book is the result 
of years of intense longing to help the deaf 
child in two ways: first, to give him a 
command of language that will enable him, 
when he leaves school, to take his place on 
a plane with hearing people; second, to 
develop his reason, judgment and powers of 
discrimination so that he will think and act 
as do those hearing people.” 


So say we all, but to the extent of 
my knowledge this is the first time any 
one has said it in a practical way in a 
book available to every one. Whether 
we agree with Miss Fitzgerald in all 
respects—and in some we shall not— 
she has laid us under a debt of grati- 
tude. 


Lucite M. Moore. 











Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 
Provides an education by most advanced methods. 
Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 
OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








A Pupil at Her Music Lesson 





MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 


At the tomb of the Unknown Soldier MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
ee Kensington, Maryland 








THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


Sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 





LECTURES ON ACOUSTIC EDUCATION 
San Francisco 


A course of fifteen lectures on Acoustic Education will be given by Lilla B. 
McKenzie from June 7 to July 3, 1926. 


For information as to tuition, etc., address 


LILLA B. McKENZIE 
71 Sixth Avenue San Francisco, California 
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